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DWARD GREY entered the Foreign Office as Under- 

Secretary to Lord Rosebery in 1892. He was then 

just thirty. He had sat for some six years in the 
House of Commons, and had already shown there signs 
of independence and distinction. The handsome, vigorous 
undergraduate whom his Balliol friends remembered, with 
his strenuous love of sport and games, his devotion to 
birds, his passion for fishing, his undisguised pleasure in 
a “rag,” had developed quickly since those Oxford days. 
He had awoken with a sudden rush of interest to the charm 
of books and other serious things. His zest for life was 
undiminished, but the graver side of a fine nature, singularly 
free from self-seeking and ambition, had begun to show. 
Politics were still a little irksome. He had inherited a 
Liberal tradition. He had a deep respect for Mr. Gladstone 
—‘‘the greatest man in whose presence I have ever been.” 
He had been convinced by John Morley’s powerful arguments 
for Home Rule. But though he worked well in his first poli- 
tical office and soon gave proofs of capacity and judgment, 
his heart and his enjoyment were in other things. He stayed 
long enough at the Foreign Office then to learn something of 
“‘ the abrupt and rough peremptoriness ” of German methods, 
and of the “‘ ground-swell of ill-will ” which at that time never 
quite subsided between ourselves and France. He began to 
understand the dangers always threatening Europe. And even 
as an Under-Secretary he showed that he had a mind of his 
own. There was one speech in those years, in which in firm 
though guarded language he warned the French against 
intervening in the valley of the Nile, which produced in 
the Liberal Cabinet some stirrings of alarm. It is charac- 
teristic that, when the stir reached him, Grey was found 
pruning his roses in a Hampshire cottage, and entering in his 
journal “ Pruning Sunday. Disturbed by work.” Interesting 
as the Under-Secretary’s work might be, efficiently as he 
always did it, there could be no doubt that he preferred the 
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life in the country, to which he stole away on Saturdays at 
half-past five a.m. When set free in 1895, he left Downing 
Street quite happily, with the “ expectation and intention ” 
of never returning to office again. 

But a quiet life in the companionship of Nature does not 
fall to men of the quality of Edward Grey, although there 
were moments when, electioneering, he felt ‘‘ almost with a 
sense of guilt, that the relief of being set free from Parliament 
would be an irresistible joy.” Ten years after that good-bye 
to Downing Street he became, still reluctantly, Foreign 
Secretary in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government. 
“ Tf we enter,” he told Haldane, “ it is not for pleasure’s sake.” 
In the interval he had taken a line on some important points 
of Imperial policy which many Liberals, and the present 
writer among them, viewed with regret. But once in Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s Government he put all past differences 
behind him. He won completely the confidence of his new 
Chief. And in two respects he won, as he claimed, the charac- 
ter of a good colleague, first, by putting his mind into the 
common stock and working sincerely in matters of difference 
or difficulty for Cabinet decisions, and, secondly, by accepting 
full personal responsibility for such decisions when once 
agreed to. Any suggestion that he ever failed in loyalty or 
openness towards the men he worked with would be un- 
doubtedly untrue. 

Aloof, on the other hand, the Foreign Secretary sometimes 
was. It was part of a nature not only lofty but modest and 
reserved. He never studied the arts of popularity. He had 
no inclination for self-advertisement or political intrigue. He 
was much engrossed in the work of his Department. One 
would see him strolling through the Lobby during divisions, 
ready enough to exchange a word or answer a question, but 
intent on getting back to his work as soon as he could. He 
would appear in the House at times to deal with questions or 
to speak in a discussion on foreign affairs, always courteous, 
adequate, fair-minded, with no schemes or secrets to disclose 
to us—he was the last man to care for either secrecy or 
scheming—sometimes, it may be, a little baffling because he 
had no intention of telling the public more than he thought 
it prudent or necessary to say. He was always listened to 
with respect and pleasure, on the benches opposite as well as 
on our own. Indeed it was from critics on our side below the 
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gangway, critics a little distrustful of the Imperialist tradi- 
tions which had gathered round the Liberal League, that 
questions or objections chiefly came. But dignity, knowledge 
and integrity in combination gave the Minister a strength 
against which criticism beat in vain. And yet it is probably 
true that all through those years Grey was pursuing, quietly 
and almost inevitably, with a single-hearted honesty of pur- 
pose which the shrewdest foreign diplomats allowed, a policy 
entailing possibilities of the most far-reaching nature, while 
Parliament remained to a large extent unconscious of the 
grave consequences to which that policy might lead. 

This fact is the real foundation of most of the criticisms 
levelled at his conduct of foreign affairs. It is the most plaus- 
ible charge contained in a chapter devoted to his disparage- 
ment in a volume of memoirs recently issued by one very 
conspicuous politician. Of the purely personal criticisms 
which find expression in that volume it is not necessary to 
speak : few men who knew Grey will be likely to accept them. 
But when Mr. Lloyd George accuses a colleague, the responsi- 
bility for whose policy he shared for ten years, of keeping the 
Cabinet in the dark about his doings, of weakness and fum- 
bling in difficult situations, of palsied apprehension in time of 
danger, and of calamitous failure in the end,* it may be well 
to consider what these charges are worth. Lord Grey un- 
consciously forestalled them in the book he wrote eight years 
ago,t explaining with winning and transparent candour the 
aims and motives of his action at the Foreign Office. The 
difference between his book and Mr. Lloyd George’s is a 
measure of the difference between the two men. And it is 
clear from that book that the end which he held steadily 
before him was as fine and as far-sighted as any that a British 
Minister could choose, not triumph or prestige for British 
diplomacy, but simply “ good faith and a living desire to 
keep the peace.” 

No Minister, least of all a Foreign Minister, in this country 
starts with a tabula rasa when he comes into power. Grey’s 
policy was inevitably influenced by what had gone before. 
The years from 1892 to 1895 had taught him how difficult in 
some respects the situation was. And the years of Unionist 
administration since had not greatly relieved the tension. 


*See pages 49 and 93-96 of Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, I. 
t Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916. 
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Germany, knowing that we wanted her support in Egypt, 
had been inclined to squeeze us whenever she wanted some 
concession elsewhere. France had shown herself frequently 
unfriendly. Powerful voices in the Unionist Party had been 
heard to declare that a war with France must come. Lord 
Salisbury had for a time gone farther than the Liberals “ on 
the road of complaisance and advance to Germany.” Visions 
of German friendship had floated before Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Rhodes, while the old apprehension of Russia had led to 
closer relations with Japan. But the overtures to Germany 
had been followed by an Entente with France, and this had 
caused a recrudescence of uneasiness in Berlin, which, on 
Grey’s accession to office, threatened a serious European 
crisis. It was a situation full of anxiety, in which existing 
commitments had to be faced, and of those commitments 
most Members of the new Parliament knew nothing. Grey 
could not hope to transform it in a moment. He could only 
bring to it his cool, impartial judgment, and his resolve 
to clear away all grounds for unfriendly suspicion of our 
designs. 

Phrases about the Balance of Power and the Old and New 
Diplomacy are apt to recur in discussions of this subject. For 
Grey these phrases had no very definite meaning. He never 
consciously adopted any theory of a Balance of Power. There 
were places, no doubt, like the Balkan States, where that 
theory still had an important influence, and there were 
moments when it seemed difficult to avoid taking sides with 
one or other of the groups dividing Europe. But he laboured 
steadily to avoid entanglements: and in that attitude he 
clearly represented Liberal feeling. The idea that some form 
of new diplomacy could replace the old seemed to him a 
mistake. So far as greater openness and frankness were the 
expression of a new spirit among the nations, so far to his 
mind they would be welcome. But new methods which 
consisted in excitable publicity might well rouse public 
passions to a dangerous extent. 

* Sensation and éclat,” he wrote later, “ provide the atmosphere 
that is favourable to storms. To avoid creating that atmosphere 


will be the great difficulty of ‘ open’ diplomacy, if by that phrase 
is meant daily publicity.” 


Otherwise Grey’s own nature was far more in sympathy 
with the new ideas than with the old. The traditions of 
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secrecy and scheming as unavoidable weapons of diplomacy 
still survived in many European capitals when he came into 
office. And to many Foreign Ministers it was a perplexing 
thing to find the new Head of the British Foreign Office 
meeting them in a spirit of frank simplicity quite out of 
keeping with some devices of the past. 

Grey’s single-minded sincerity was at first thought in some 
quarters to veil the deepest guile. “ It is not hard to tell the 
truth,” he said once; ‘the difficulty is to get it believed.” 
His assumption that, being honest himself, he might count on 
equal honesty in others, sometimes confounded his opponents. 
He resented on one occasion the levity with which the French 
assumed that we should not play the game. He had equal 
trouble at another time to convince Count Metternich that 
English policy was not in intention more French than the 
French. He was not unaware of German manceuvres designed 
to sow distrust between ourselves and France. He could not 
be unconscious of the atmosphere of suspicion in Europe, or 
fail to see that German policy took it for granted that moral 
scruples must not count in international affairs. But he 
would never allow these considerations to divert him from 
his objects or to cloud or embitter his imperturbable goodwill. 

On entering office Grey found that Lord Lansdowne’s 
agreement had at last had the happy effect of eliminating 
friction between ourselves and France. His first important 
action in January 1906 was to make it clear on the one hand 
that the new Government stood by that agreement, and to 
resist on the other hand the strong desire of the French 
Government to convert the agreement into something more. 
Immediate decisions of great moment had to be taken in the 
rush of a General Election, and conveyed in delicate and 
guarded language to the French Ambassador in London and 
to the British Ambassadors in Paris and Berlin. It is very 
difficult, reading that correspondence, not to admire the skill 
and judgment which the new Foreign Secretary showed, or to 
maintain that on either point the decision which he took was 
wrong. It is not immaterial to remember that in the midst of 
these difficult negotiations, within a few weeks of his taking 
up his great office, Lady Grey by a tragical accident suddenly 
died. Grey lost his closest and most faithful counsellor and 
went forward with his heavy task a lonely man. 

In the years which followed there were many critical 
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occasions when the same judgment and firmness were re- 
quired. The tension with Germany over the Algeciras Con- 
ference of 1906 was followed by tension with Turkey, which 
involved an ultimatum, over the Gulf of Akaba. There was 
tension with Russia over Persia and the Dardanelles. There 
was tension over the changes in the Balkans in 1908-9: it 
may be that our Foreign Office sometimes underrated 
Austria’s capacity for mischief. There was grave tension with 
Germany over Agadir in 1911. There was tension in Europe 
again over the Balkan crisis of 1912-13. Reviewing the circum- 
stances and Grey’s account of them, it seems impossible for a 
fair-minded man to say that at any given point his action 
showed weakness, fumbling, apprehensiveness, or anything 
but a cool and wise determination to advance the cause of 
peace. Grey had none of the methods of a Palmerston. He 
did not believe in high-handed or sensational coups. But he 
did believe in countering suspicion and unfriendliness with 
patient and obstinate goodwill. He knew and understood the 
prejudice in England against the methods of the Government 
of the Tsar, but he was not afraid to consider the Russian 
point of view. Persia, he afterwards confessed, tried his 
patience more than any other subject. And Russian Ministers, 
the servants of “a despotism without discipline,” were at 
least as much imbued with the doubtful traditions of the Old 
Diplomacy as the agents of other Powers. Yet Grey’s efforts 
to break down the exasperating suspicions which had so long 
separated Russia and England had results. ‘ I believe now 
what you have told me,” the Russian Foreign Minister ad- 
mitted at last to the Russian Ambassador here; ‘“ these 
people are really friendly.” The worst of it was that the better 
Grey succeeded in securing a good understanding with Russia 
and France, the more apprehensive grew our German neigh- 
bours of an insidious attempt to isolate and encircle them. 
How far is there any ground for the assertion that Grey 
kept his colleagues in the dark? As regards what he told or 
did not tell Parliament there is this to be said. The Entente 
compelled British Ministers to consider the military situation 
which they would have to face if Germany provoked a war 
with France. Grey was repeatedly pressed by the French 
Government to give an assurance that, if France were 
attacked by Germany, Great Britain would come to her 
relief. But to this, the conversion of the Entente into a definite 
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alliance, he felt certain that neither the Liberal Government 
nor the Parliament of 1906 would consent. He found, how- 
ever, that Mr. Balfour’s Government had already entered into 
military and naval conversations with France, and precau- 
tionary communications of this nature, once begun, he did 
not think it reasonable to stop. These communications in- 
evitably became more formal. Experts and staff officers met. 
Preparations for war were considered, though the Foreign 
Secretary abstained from inquiring about them: and such 
preparations at least tended to familiarise the idea of war. 
Campbell-Bannerman showed some apprehensions on the 
subject. Asquith later thought the conversations rather 
dangerous. But by that time, 1911, Grey felt obliged to 
answer that it “would create consternation” if they were 
forbidden. As time went on, Russia had to be admitted to 
similar confidential discussions. So in 1914 communications 
between British and Russian naval authorities were sanc- 
tioned, on the understanding that we remained unpledged to 
take part in a Continental war. In the case of Russia, Grey 
did not think that they would amount to very much. 

Here again, as one follows the story, it is very difficult to 
say that at any given point the decisions taken were wrong. 
And yet it is evident that such preparations, if known, were 
only too likely to increase the suspiciousness of Germany and 
the risk of war.* The Cabinet as a whole were told about these 
conversations some two years before the war broke out. 
Some Ministers felt that they ought to have been told sooner, 
and Grey afterwards regretted that they had not been. But 
he thought at the time the less said about the conversations 
the better, and Parliament was only told that no unpublished 
agreements existed which would restrict our freedom in the 
event of a European war. Ought the Foreign Secretary to 
have made the fact of these communications public, at the 
risk of any misunderstanding or alarm which might be caused? 
He found them going on when he came into office. He found 
that the Government’s military advisers regarded them as a 
necessary precaution. Ought he to have forbidden them then 
and there? If he allowed them to continue, ought he to havé 
told Parliament and the public about them? Such questions 
are much less easy to answer than to ask. But it is significant 
that both Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith, who realised the 


* The fact of the consultations did become known in Berlin. 
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elements of danger, refused to take the responsibility of saying 
that these communications must be published or must stop. 

Apart from this incident there seems to be no ground what- 
ever for suggesting that Grey kept his colleagues in the dark. 
All important telegrams to and from the Foreign Office were 
circulated to the Cabinet daily, though it is not of course 
inconceivable that some Ministers failed to read them. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, Morley, Haldane, Lord Crewe, 
Lord Ripon, Winston Churchill, were among those whom at 
different times he specially consulted. Any other Ministers 
could ask for more information if they desired it. In July 
1911, during the Agadir crisis, Mr. Lloyd George came to the 
Foreign Office to consult Grey and to show him a speech 
which he wished to make. He was treated with the fullest 
confidence, and the Foreign Secretary afterwards stoutly 
defended what Mr. Lloyd George had said. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth than the idea that Grey failed in dealing 
fairly by his colleagues. The fact is that they trusted him so 
much, and were so much immersed in the work of their own 
Departments, that they were most of them content to leave 
foreign policy in his hands. When the great crisis came in 
July 1914, it was not the Foreign Secretary, deeply as he felt 
its gravity, who was found trembling “ in the palsy of appre- 
hension.”” In those critical hours it was Edward Grey’s clear, 
undaunted judgment which steadied the less sure opinions of 
some who are too ready to criticise him now. 

The most serious complaint made against him is that by 
showing greater vigour and audacity at some unspecified 
moment he might have prevented the war. “‘ Had he warned 
Germany in time,” we are told, “ of the point at which Britain 
would declare war,” the whole issue would have been different. 
Had he stated “in sufficient time” that an invasion of 
Belgium meant war with us, he would have left “ the German 
military authorities without any excuse for not changing their 
dust-laden plans.”” Von Tirpitz also has suggested that the 
same sort of warning should have been given to Germany in 
1914 as was given by Mr. Lloyd George in 1911. But this, as 
Lord Grey reminds us, assumes that we had a steady intention 
of going to war with Germany, which was not the case. 

“Our attitude, and the attitude of different members of the 
Cabinet, varied with the various phases of German policy. In rgt1 
Lloyd George acted on his own initiative; in 1914 he and others 
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were not disposed to take that initiative ; they were, indeed, pre- 
pared to resist such an initiative being taken at all, until Belgium 
was invaded. Then they felt differently. Von Tirpitz’s suggestion 
given above is that of one who has learnt nothing about us.” 


To the last, it must be remembered, the Belgian Government 
were as reluctant as the French General Staff to believe that 
an invasion of Belgium would be attempted. At what date 
before the last days of July 1914 could Grey have warned the 
Germans of the point at which we should declare war upon 
them, without raising an indignant protest in this country, 
without breaking up the Liberal Cabinet and being directly 
challenged by those who blame him now? It is sometimes 
forgotten how strong and genuine the feeling of many English 
people against war with Germany was. It was only the con- 
viction that Grey had done everything which skilland patience 
could do to avoid it, which finally led his colleagues and his 
party and the nation as a whole to acquiesce. 

One other point of the first importance in Grey’s administra- 
tion of the Foreign Office should be mentioned here. His chief 
asset was that people trusted him: that was from first to last 
the secret of his strength: and never was the confidence 
inspired by his fairness and sincerity of more value to his 
country than in the early days of war. Difficult and formid- 
able questions arose immediately between ourselves and 
neutrals, especially between ourselves and the United States. 
For Americans our alliance with Japan was an embarrass- 
ment. Our blockade of Germany was a constant source of 
friction. Our claims in regard to contraband led repeatedly 
to dangerous trouble. Had those claims not been governed by 
scrupulous and watchful fairness, had the Foreign Office been 
in the hands of politicians of a different type, ready to ride 
rough-shod over any interests but our own, we should have 
seen a strong outburst of resentment against us in the United 
States, an embargo probably placed on the export of munitions 
to the Allies, a growing antagonism which might well have 
rendered it impossible for the United States to enter the war 
upon our side. That such disasters were escaped was due 
primarily to the character and methods of Lord Grey, to the 
trust which he inspired in Americans like Mr. Page and 
Colonel House, as they learned to know him, to their kinship 
—as he said of Page—of thought, of standards, of ideals. 

But the full record of Grey’s diplomacy, his difficulties in 
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those anxious years and his reflections on them later, are set 
out with absolute candour in the pages of his book. The 
world has already judged him by that record, and its judg- 
ment will not be altered by envy or misunderstanding now. 
He may have been wrong in slowly forming the conviction 
that the forces dominating Central Europe twenty years ago 
were only too likely to land the world in war, and that it was 
our duty to prepare for that possibility while straining every 
effort to avert it. He may have been wrong in thinking that 
—quite apart from our obligations to Belgium—we could not 
stand by and see France crushed, without having to face 
afterwards in our isolation a triumphant Germany determined 
to humiliate us too. Looking back, he believed that our inter- 
vention had saved us from a very great danger. But even if 
he was wrong in these opinions, his fine, untiring work for 
peace in Europe cannot be denied. And if posterity decides 
that he judged these serious issues rightly, the grounds for 
condemning him will altogether disappear. 

In retrospect Grey stands as an example of nearly all that 
Englishmen would wish their representatives before the world 
to be—a man pursuing no personal ambitions and laying 
claim to no exceptional gifts, cool in judgment, thoughtful 
but unfearing in decision, yet always ready to admit the 
possibility of error in the course he took, giving up his life, as 
circumstances willed it, without parade or self-advertisement, 
to the service of the State. He was a man whose powers and 
character deepened steadily as years went on, so that, when 
called to meet great issues and anxieties, he was able to face 
them unperturbed. When he left office, a stricken man, he 
continued still his service to the public, and the invaluable 
help which he gave in establishing the League of Nations 
converted what many at first thought a chimera into a reality © 
which no statesman could ignore. When we lose such men 
we comfort ourselves by thinking that they are of a breed 
peculiarly our own. Instead of grudging Lord Grey his great- 
ness, may we not put on record the pride that we all took in 


him, in his sincerity and simplicity of nature, and in his rare 
nobility of mind? \ 
Cuarzes MALLET. | 
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LHE-NAZIS' AND-THE JEWS. 


MAKE no claim to being in a position to give an ex 
cathedra opinion on the position of the Jews in Germany. 
I am merely giving for what they are worth the results of 
three weeks’ intensive inquiry. I purposely delayed my visit 
until it was possible to get the situation into some kind of 
perspective. The favourite argument of the Nazis has always 
been that it was not a change of Government but a revolution, 
and that in a revolution there are inevitably excesses. Well, 
now that revolution is six months away. The din and dust are 
subsiding and it is possible to estimate which side of the 
persecution was mere revolutionary excess and which a 
permanent item of policy. 

Physical violence has to a great extent disappeared. I saw 
Jews in Berlin in quantities down the Kurfiirstendamm 
walking about quite unmolested. This was true of other 
towns. In Breslau, reputed to be one of the worst places, for 
instance, I saw the Nazis collecting funds in one of the leading 
cafés and Jews refusing to contribute without incurring 
apparently any trouble at all. The beatings are enormously 
diminished. I did hear of them and indeed met one victim who 
had only a few days before been given a bad time in the 
Brown House. But it was not much more than schoolboy 
bullying. Nazis not out of their teens had made them run 
races, threatening to shoot the one who was last, and com- 
pelled them to do physical jerks, however old and feeble they 
were. My informant had seen two Communists thrashed. 
And again it was a schoolboy beating. Half-way through, the 
Nazi with the cane had said: “I have forgotten how many 
strokes I have given, I must start again,” rather in the manner 
of a prefect in a bad house at a bad school. 

Many of the atrocities were indeed the work of these boys. 
The crime of the German Government was that it connived 
at them. The police were forbidden to intervene. The 
atrocities also were very often due to the settling of some 
private score. The Jews were often the money-lenders and 
they were threatened with the alternative of a beating or the 
forgiveness of the debt—and frequently received the one 
while having to agree to the other. 

But with some exceptions these unauthorised atrocities 
have ceased. There is also little interference with freedom to 
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worship. In only one case did I hear of the violation of a 
Synagogue. Such restrictions as there are have relation to 
Kosher. The preparation of this meat is forbidden in Ger- 
many. It has to be imported from Denmark at Is. 8d. 
instead of 1od. per lb. The attack on the Jews has taken a 
different direction, but I cannot say that it is being conducted 
with any less severity. The atrocities to-day are more cal- 
culated and systematic. Firstly, they are incarceration in a 
concentration camp. I did not hear of any Jews being 
imprisoned as such. They were there because they had in 
some way or another been avowed opponents of the Govern- 
ment and were alleged to have carried on activities against it. 

I heard it frequently argued that the Jews owed their 
lamentable position in the Hitler state to their having 
invariably, when engaged in political activity, joined the 
parties of the Left. But what other parties could they have 
joined? The Nationalists, as representing the old order of 
Imperialist Germany, would not have them. To the Nazis 
they were an abomination. Though some of them voted for 
the Centre Party under Dr. Briining, the fact that it was the 
Catholic party made it impossible for any Jew to have any 
career in it. So there was only left to them the Volkspartei 
and the Staatspartei, the two wings of the old Liberal Party 
which was in its death agony, the Social Democratic Party, 
and the Communists. It was therefore inevitable that the 
Revolution when it came should find the Jews in the political 
parties opposed to it, and that in consequence not a few of 
them would find themselves in the concentration camps. 

I cannot exaggerate the feeling of revulsion that I ex- 
perienced when meeting some of the Nazi leaders. There 
are in the movement some really fine men, aflame with 
enthusiasm, full of self-sacrifice, ready to serve with the full 
measure of devotion the cause of German regeneration. The 
trouble is that Hitler has to reward those who joined him 
first, in the days when he was an outlaw. 

But the worst atrocities are the actual regulations directly 
introduced by the Government against the Jews. Their 
purpose is to deprive the Jews of all means of livelihood. It 
is an economic drive and it is increasing in severity. A 
campaign of slow starvation is succeeding the campaign of 
terror. I do not want to exaggerate. The really rich are 
enabled to continue their avocations practically unmolested. 
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_ Hitler is terrified of a depreciation of the mark. But for how 
long? It seemed incredible that Hitler would ever dare to 
attack the Catholics, who represent a third of the German 
population. But he has done so. Dr. Wassermann has 
thought it politic to resign from the Board of the Dresdner 
Bank. It may well be the turn of the great banking interests 

next for summary expulsion. But for the moment they are 
safe. 

The chief victims of the persecution are the professional 
classes. Most of them are not merely without jobs, but 
without any hope of getting them. It was rather pathetic 
when I rang up Jewish professional men to whom I had been 
given introductions that I always found them at home and 
ready to talk at any length, for they had nothing else to do. 
What is the situation in regard to them? They, after all, 
form the bulk of the Jewish community, lawyers, doctors, 
professors, small shopkeepers, students, and minor employees 
in offices. There are not many Jews in Germany who are 
working men in the sense that we use the term in this country. 
All State employment is closed to them. This extends to the 
medical profession where no panel patient can be attended 
by a Jewish doctor. As regards lawyers, at first the number 
of those who were allowed to practise was reduced to the 
exact proportion of their number to the whole population of 
Germany—that is 1 per cent. This has since been modified 
to the extent of admitting those Jews who actually fought in 
the war and those who were in practice before the war. This 
exemption from the ban does not apply to their sons. 

The position varies in different parts of the country. In 
Berlin it is the best, for about half the lawyers are allowed to 
practise. Even then the privilege is not of much account, for 
no Aryan German will employ them. For instance, if they 
try and recover money for a client the chances are that he 
will receive a letter from the debtor—‘ Do you think that I 
am going to have any dealings with Jewish lawyers? Employ 
a German lawyer and then I will talk business.” A Jewish 
lawyer has lost the case before he enters the court. Jewish 
professors have been dismissed almost en bloc from the 
universities. The only important exception is at Frankfurt, 
where, owing to the fact that the Jews form such a large 
proportion of the population, the persecution has been more 
temperate. 
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In business there have been wholesale dismissals. The | 
boycott of the shops, though officially confined to one day, 
still continues. Here again it varies in severity from town to 
town. In Breslau, down the main street shop after shop has 
been bankrupted. There were notices up everywhere: “ Buy 
from the German shops.” In Cologne it was more positive, 
for the walls were still plastered with notices: ‘‘ Don’t buy | 
from the Jews.” I was told that these dated from the April 
boycott. More significant was the.presence of women pickets 
outside the Jewish shops, with placards inscribed: “ Buy 
German goods.” What saves the Jewish shops from complete 
collapse is that on the whole they provide goods cheaper than 
do the others. Thus, at Beuthen, I found that the women of 
a neighbouring market town came in to buy their week’s 
supplies from Jewish shops, where they would not be known 
and therefore would not suffer any consequences. The Jewish 
boycott must not be confused with the general drive against 
the big shops, which is part of the Nazi unemployment pro- 
gramme. It is the deliberate policy of the Government to 
restore to the small shopkeeper some of the trade that he has 
lost to the big stores. It is Chestertonian Distributism—the 
re-creation of a property-owning bourgeoisie. 

The position of the students is lamentable. They are for- 
bidden in most of the universities to take their degrees. They 
are thus suspended in mid-career. Schoolboys are forbidden 
to matriculate. With regard to the schools it is impossible to 
make any very precise statement. The summer term was still 
in progress, and until the schools meet after the holiday it will 
be impossible to discover whether the Government intends 
to stand by its decree that the schools shall be limited to a 
I per cent. flat quota of Jewish pupils. The persecution has 
been pretty bad there: Jewish children forced to sing Horst 
Wessel Lied, tormented by the teachers and isolated by the 
other children. But it all varies very much with the town and 
the teacher. Only in Breslau and there only in one school did 
we hear that the Jewish children had been deliberately segre- 
gated at the back of the room. 

In general I have no doubt that the drive against the Jews 
is increasing in ferocity. Whole families are being thrown 
out of employment and everywhere there is a lengthening 
tale of suicides. Nazi leaders with whom I talked, argued that 
the Government was slowing up on the Jewish boycott. I 
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_ saw no signs of it. How can they? There are anything from 
_ two to four million who, if not professing Jews themselves, 


have parents or even grandparents who were Jews, for the 
ban only stops at the third generation. The deprivation of 
their jobs means employment for the Nazis. I can see no 
hope of a concordat with Hitler. The persecution of the Jews 


has given Hitler something like half a million jobs with which 


to reward his followers. 

The Jews in Germany are in an intolerable position. They 
are accused of being non-national, and yet they are forbidden 
to assimilate themselves with the nationals. They are in a 
trap. Every way of escape is blocked. They cannot even 
make employment for themselves. In Frankfurt, the wife 
of a local lawyer who had lost his practice and was faced with 
destitution started a fruit stall in the streets. At first she did 
well, for her neighbours were sympathetic. Then the police 
stepped in and forbade the stall. Hitler, they said, was not 
attacking the big shops in order to create small shopkeepers 
among the Jews. 

Hitler talks about suicides before he came into power; they 
are nothing compared to the suicides that are taking place 
now. When I was in Frankfurt an old couple of 80 took their 
lives. They just could not bear the situation any longer. 
That is typical of what I heard in every town I visited. It is 
inevitable when the sources of livelihood are suddenly cut 
off. So far as employment, their plight cannot be exaggerated. 
It is not a question of one man being out of a job. A whole 
family is put on the dole. Nor is it a question of a temporary 
disaster. The ordinary Jews have less chance of employment 
in Germany than has an habitual criminal in this country. 

Is there any excuse for these outrages? Here is a commu- 
nity that has committed no crime, has paid its taxes, has 
served faithfully in good positions, has fought in the war as 
gallantly as its neighbours. Why should they be classed with 
lunatics and criminals, as men debarred from the opportunity 
of an honourable livelihood ? The main contention is, firstly, 
that the German Jews are fundamentally anti-national, and, 
secondly, that they are in all the best jobs, and, thirdly, that 
there was a peculiarly undesirable element that came in from 
Poland after the war. 

This is the burden of the extraordinary mob oratory 
repeated in every town in Germany and broadcast to every 
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village which has produced a delirium of hatred against the 
Jews. It is impossible to discuss the problem with any Nazi 
on ordinary terms. It is rather like trying to talk to a recent 
convert on the basis of the Catholic Church. It is a faith 
which no reason can shake. 

But here I speak only of those actually in the Nazi move- 
ment. The working classes are largely unaffected by anti- 
Semitism. The hotel porter in Frankfurt, who described the 
persecution as “the greatest nonsense; the Jews are men 
like the rest of us ’—was not isolated. In some places we 
heard of Jews receiving from their neighbours flowers on 
boycott day as an indication of their sympathy. In no place 
did we find that the Catholics had any part or lot in the 
persecution. 

I am, however, bound to confess that I think that the 
German Jews have made little effort to understand the 
German psychology. They have tended to have rather a 
mocking, cynical, destructive kind of outlook, wholly at 
variance with the robust patriotism and simplicity of life of 
the ordinary German. It has been unfortunate that since the 
war the best seats at the theatre, the most expensive restau- 
rants, the most luxurious cars have been in the possession of 
the Jews. There was a night life in Berlin that was peculiarly 
unsavoury and a series of plays on the stage which, though 
clever and original, had in some cases better not have been 
produced. The Jews had an almost complete grip on the 
entertainment industries. 

Undoubtedly they have had a share of the professions out 
of all proportion to their numbers. At the Berlin Bar, for 
instance, though the Jews only represented 4 per cent. of the 
population, they were 60 per cent. of the legal profession. It 
was the same in the medical profession. Hospitals were often 
completely staffed by Jews. Admittedly they had won their 
position by merit. Many non-Jews acknowledged that if they 
were ill they would go to a Jewish doctor, or in trouble to a 
Jewish lawyer. Jews swept the board of prizes at the schools 
and, i consequence, were unpopular with the other boys. The 
power of patronage was in some cases used very unwisely. The 
head of a hospital, if he was a Jew, would often only appoint 
Jews. There is deep down in the German mentality an in- 
feriority complex, allied to it is the vice—detected by Tacitus 
in his Germania—of invidia, envy of anyone more fortunate. 
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These characteristics are not a little responsible for the out- 
rages. They in no way excuse them, but they do to some 
extent explain them. 

The Jews, in my judgment, have accepted the situation 
very tamely. And in that condemnation I include not merely 
the Jews, but all the opponents of Hitler: Nationalists, 


Social Democrats, Liberals, Pacifists, Communists. They 


have been beaten up and they have not even the satisfaction 
of saying that they earned their stripes. They have kept 
quiet and they have suffered for it, just as much as if they 
had made their protest. This is a revolution without a martyr. 
I do not blame the rank and file. Years of suppression have 
invested them with the slave virtues, though it is strange to 
recall the militant words of the Social Democrats before 
Hitler came into power. Death rather than loss of freedom, 
they shouted—100,000 of them—at an Iron Front demonstra- 
tion last year in Berlin. Now there is not a kick left in the 
working classes. Admittedly the Government are too strong. 
They would just turn on the machine-guns now and slaughter, 
as horrible as it is useless, would be the result. But the time 
was when it was not so. 
But though one may blame individuals, one cannot ignore 
the cry that goes up to-day from the persecuted in Germany. 
What can England do? Keep up the moral pressure. In 
contrast to France the voice of Great Britain counts, particu- 
larly that of the Christian Churches and non-Jewish public 
men. The effect of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech was 
enormous. Continue the unofiicial boycott of German goods 
and make it official. Let the Jews as a community refuse to 
deal directly or indirectly in German goods. It is having an 
effect. Industrialists are warning Hitler that they are losing 
orders as a result of the persecution, particularly in America. 
There is a process, for instance, by which yarn exported from 
Bradford goes through a finishing process in Germany before 
re-export to U.S.A. I was informed that there is now so little 
sale for it in America, since it bears the mark ‘‘ Made in 
Germany,” that plans are already on foot to transfer the 
factory to France. The Nazis are well aware that the only 
serious threat to their power is rising unemployment figures. 
The relief fund is urgently needed. About a third of the 
Jewish population already is faced with destitution. At 
present relief is being provided by the Jewish Community. 
VoL. CXLIV. est 
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At present they are living on their resources. But these are 
diminishing. It is as when the water coming out of a hose- 
pipe is turned off at the main—it is a little time before the 
water ceases to run. The water of employment has been 
turned off at the main in Germany—it will not be long before 
the drought comes. The question naturally arises: Cannot 
the Jews look after their own? For the moment they are 
doing so. But the problem is of such a size that I do not 
think it is possible for them to do it indefinitely, or on the 
scale required. 

The greater part of the relief should take the form of 
assisted emigration to Palestine or any other country that 
would be willing to receive them. There are tracts in South- 
West France, depopulated by the war, where there are 
opportunities for land settlement. It might be a satisfactory 
way out of the Colonies difficulty to make the old German 
colony of Tanganyika a place of refuge for the German Jews. 
Every effort should be made to persuade the High Commis- 
sioners of the Dominions to give facilities for Jewish immigra- 
tion. There is no doubt that it would give their professional 
classes, lawyers, doctors, and above all university professors, 
a needed strengthening. Action, swift and searching, is vital. 
There have been approximately 8,000 Jews a year leaving the 
universities. To-day there are no possible avenues of employ- 
ment. Indeed, the worst side of the persecution is this 
shutting of the doors of hope against youth. 

But a world-wide appeal requires a world-wide perspective. 
It is most important that the German situation should not 
merely be approached from the point of view of Jewish 
persecutions, terrible though they are. This is an attack not 
only on Jewry, but on liberty. It is a denial of the elementary 
rights of civilisation, not merely to Jews but to all who do not 
bow the knee to Fascism. It should unite the modern world 
in effective protest, as the Turkish atrocities in Jerusalem 
once united the Christendom of the Middle Ages. Such a cry 
for rescue as is going up from Germany should pierce all 
frontiers of race and creed. 

Perhaps the cruellest aspect of the persecution is the fear 
that it has inevitably inspired. My most poignant memory is 
of the terror on the faces of so many with whom we talked— 
in some cases unreasonable, but horribly real to them all the 
same—decent kindly folk, starting at sounds, afraid to talk, 
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suspecting their nearest neighbours, fathers who have pledged 
themselves to bring up their families in a decent standard of 
comfort in hopeless and helpless idleness, young men on the 
threshold of manhood doomed to endless unemployment— 
and not merely the material losses, but the general affront 
to human dignity involved in the declaration of a great 
community as trespassers in the land of their birth and 
upbringing. It is inhuman. The uncertainty is so agonising. 
It is impossible for the Jews to know what each day will 
bring. There they sit, waiting in horrible silence, rather like 
the inhabitants of a Belgian village in August 1914. A few 
weeks ago I saw the Burgomaster of Stilemonde, Maeterlinck’s 
play, with its picture of the little Belgian village on a summer 
afternoon, waiting in an agony of suspense for it knew not 
what. Its happy simple world crashed about it, rumours 
reaching it every hour of burnings and executions, and 
nearer and nearer the tramp of the German hordes. My mind 
went back to the Jews of Germany I had left behind, the 
shadow that has suddenly come over their lives, the extinction 
of their hopes and the haunting fear of the morrow. Their 
plight is not very different from the Belgians. The spirit that 
produced both these tragedies of human suffering—the eleva- 
tion of the State into a monster crushing everything that is 
standing in its path—is precisely the same. 

RoBERT BERNAYS. | 
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NGELBERT DOLLFUSS) is the youngest Chancellor 

in Europe. Like Mussolini a decade ago, he came to be 

dictator in his thirty-ninth year and, again like Musso- 
lini, he assumed his office because possessed of youth’s 
greatest boon, a blind and incurable optimism. It is his 
mission to pass on this inner glow of hope to his all-too- 
civilised, all-too-cynical compatriots: Austria in her evil days, 
like Italy of 1922-3, has need of an optimist. She is threatened 
by her former ally, Germany, with the loss of her political 
independence. She is threatened by her former enemies, the 
Powers, with the loss of her economic independence. Every 
temporary aid given to tide Vienna over some new economic 
misery is coupled with new concessions and new securities 
against the Anschluss. At the same time all Austrians, as a 
German folk, regard with vital interest the Hitler experiment, 
and many, feeling that they must inevitably be delivered up 
to some foreign group, would prefer to surrender in Berlin 
rather than in Paris. 

The Lausanne loan, which was floated in September to the 
amount of 237,400,000 gold schillings, is ridden by a protocol 
which limits Austria’s relations with other states. Leaving 
aside the question whether in these crucial days any people 
has an inalienable right to self-determination, or even to self- 
government, many Austrians doubt the benefits to be derived 
from this loan. It serves merely to convert short-term credits 
into long-term loans, and to facilitate the transfer of payments 
due on other, yet earlier loans, those contracted in 1923 and 
in 1930. The Austrian Customs Receipts and the profits of 
the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly have now been mortgaged 
five times over. Is it worth while, the Austrians ask, to charge 
themselves with additional debt when other states escape 
present obligations through a moratorium ? Is it worth while 
to accept the largesse of the Powers when every new protocol 
works to bind more firmly the hobbles of St. Germain ? Inevi- 
tably the more impatient elements of the population sympa- 
thise with the German Nazis, who have vowed hostility to all 
the peace treaties. Dollfuss’ mission is to stress the necessity 
of Austrian survival as an independent state. 

Last year, talking to me across a five-foot table, the 
Chancellor listed his immediate objectives in agriculture, bank 
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reform, railway organisation, budget balancing, and foreign 
credits. To-day, having first made himself dictator, he has 
reached them all. He has done much more: after one single 
year in office he has roused his gentle, easy-going, indolent 
people to a sudden burst of patriotism such as has not been 
known in Austria since the Habsburg eagles fell. Dollfuss’ 
accomplishment has grown through the sheer power of his 
personality, although the man has been handicapped from 
the start by an unpleasing voice and by a stubby, almost 
stunted figure. He comes of peasant stock. His brother still 
farms the family land. His mother, in his favourite portrait 
of her, still wears a kerchief about her hair. He himself is 
never so happy as when fighting for the agrarians. It is his 
work that has flooded the Continent with Austrian Irish 
potatoes, Austrian Swiss cheeses, and Austrian French wines. 
It is his work that Austria, since the war, has grown two 
potatoes where only one grew before. 

Dollfuss is not a wizard. He is an organiser. This is the 
secret of his success. Fourteen years ago, at the higher school 
in Plankenstein just after the war, he was “ discovered ” by 
a representative of the Lower Austrian Farmers’ League. He 
was sent to Berlin, where he studied lawand political economy. 
He caught on swiftly. He was eager to learn. When he came 
back from Berlin he served a short apprenticeship in the 
Lower Austrian Farmers’ League and then founded the 
Lower Austrian Agricultural Chamber, becoming its first 
secretary and later its director. The peasant partisans saw in 
him their future statesman and heralded him from the start, 
half in joke, half in earnest, their “‘ Crown Prince.” 

Before 1931 Dollfuss was not even listed among other 
Austrian politicians in The Austrian Yearbook. Then, within 
a single year he was appointed director of the Austrian 
Federal Railways and shortly thereafter Minister of Agricul- 
ture. The country had discovered overnight a man who did 
not shun hard work. When in the summer of 1932 a Chancellor 
was sought, who could put through the reforms upon which 
hung the Lausanne Loan, Dollfuss took office. In all the 
history of Austrian politics his has been the most rapid rise 
since those days when men rose through favouritism and social 
position instead of through merit. é.# 

If one were to search back behind the man’s patriotism, his 
fine feeling for the land, and his ambition to create an agri- 
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cultural Austria which can exist apart from tourists and apart 
from foreign loans, one would find that the very springs of 
Dollfuss’ activity lie in his diminutive stature. His closest 
associate has confided to me that the Chancellor can never 
forget that he is only five feet tall. In everything, in negotia- 
ting treaties, in meeting strangers, in addressing gatherings, he 
feels himself to be at a tremendous disadvantage. It has been 
to conquer this feeling, and also to find for it some compensa- 
tion, that he has forced himself forward in the one work where 
he had reason to fear that his height was a disadvantage— 
that of organising men, that of commanding them. Dollfuss 
knows that his people, in their affectionate, irreverent man- 
ner, are calling him their ‘ milli-Metternich,” and discussing 
a new issue of postage stamps on which he will be reproduced, 
life-size. His people can joke about his height as much as they 
like, so long as they let him continue to accomplish for them 
jobs that heretofore no giant has tackled. When I compli- 
mented Dollfuss upon being the youngest dictator in all 
Europe, he replied with his boyish grin: “ And that’s not 
all—I’m also the tiniest.”” He hesitated for a moment as if 
to appreciate the jest, and then added, half seriously : “ After 
all, though, I’m still a millimeter taller than Napoleon.” 
On October 3rd he showed his courage when, wounded in 
two places by the bullets of an assassin, he went to the 
microphone and reassured his compatriots as to the state of 
his health, broadcasting an appeal for them to stand firm 
behind him. He has found that he can go directly to the 
people for support. Since March 4th, when the growing Nazi 
movement was for a time obscured by a socialist demonstra- 
tion that led to a contested vote of no confidence and to 
parliamentary hara-kirt in Austria, he has ruled without 
votes and without elective bodies. On March 4th his govern- 
ment, a coalition of Christian Social and Peasants Parties 
which long had struggled to push through vital legislation 
with a majority of only one, suddenly found itself outvoted 
by just that single voice in a question regarding railroad 
expenditure and the punishment of a recent railway strike. 
A ridiculous error, however, had been committed : a socialist 
deputy, in voting against Dollfuss, had used a voting slip 
from his neighbour’s desk, so that in the record it appeared 
that one man had voted twice while another, although actually 
in the hall and hostile, had not voted at all. During the 
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ensuing bedlam, while the opposition roared that the decision 
of the house was none the less clear, and while the government 
parties roared back that the vote was illegal, all three speakers 
of the assembly resigned their offices. Dollfuss, when he 
realised that there was now no one to call another session, 
announced that Parliament had done away with itself, and 
that he would carry on the government of Austria by decree 
until such time as a new constitution could be drafted and 
new elections held. 

Providence had delivered the country into his hands. 
Dollfuss never appeared more clearly in his true réle of 
cautious, canny, subtle farmer, relying on his native wit to 
pull him through and falling back upon the sharpest tricks of 
the market-place when chance, or, as he insists, divine favour, 
gives the opportunity. Thirty-five days earlier, Hitler had 
become dictator of Germany. Dollfuss well knew that if he 
permitted Austria to swing toward Hitlerism he would lose 
the financial help of England, Italy and France. An un- 
dreamed-of good fortune now made it possible for him, too, 
to play the dictator. As dictator, he might hope to steal 
Hitler’s thunder. 

All through the spring of 1933 the vigorous nationalistic 
policy of Berlin was making many new friends throughout 
Austria. It was impossible accurately to estimate these gains, 
yet straws in the wind indicated that National Socialism was 
growing everywhere in the provinces, and even to a certain 
extent within Vienna itself. In an indiscreet speech, Carl 
Vaugoin, former Chancellor and a strong leader of the 
Christian Social party which helped to put Dollfuss in power, 
warned his partisans not to heed the insurgents within their 
own ranks who urged a swing toward Hitler. Significant in 
itself as an indication of partisan losses, the speech won an 
additional significance when the government papers sup- 
pressed it, printing another text in its place as the Vaugoin 
speech. The peasants and foresters of many a little hamlet 
were electing Hitler an honorary citizen of the community. 
In Tyrol, where the German influence was of course the 
strongest, the Heimwehr expressed itself as dissatisfied with 
Dollfuss’ measures, energetic though they were. The Styrian 
Heimwehr actually declared itself for the Nazis. Thus Hitler 
had touched off that most explosive of Austrian political 
bodies, the Heimwehr, which in the past had been responsible 
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for several rash Putsche. Although Fuerst Starhemberg, for 
long the party’s leader, remained faithful to Dollfuss and 
continued to dictate his policy to a rump, for weeks it was 
not known from day to day whether Dollfuss could remain 
in power. 

To combat this growth of Nazi prestige the Dollfuss 
government decided to out-Hitler Hitler, taking strict 
measures to dispose of both religious and political opponents, 
break the power of the Vienna socialists, and restore the 
tottering financial structure. Dollfuss to-day is ruling by 
decree. He can only be overthrown by force, since he has 
suspended the ordinary parliamentary mechanism of the 
state. Officially the National Socialist movement in Austria 
has made no progress during the past months ; yet because 
it must carry on all its present activities in secret one is at a 
loss to say whether it has held the ground gained in its first 
spring campaign or whether it has withdrawn to where it 
stood on January 30th, the date of Hitler’s accession to the 
Chancellorship. Its units have been disbanded. Through the 
censorship of the Press it has lost its voice and power for 
propaganda. Through Parliament’s disappearance and the 
Austrian President’s refusal to call for new elections, it has 
lost its chance for political expression. Through the gradual 
increase in the Austrian army, the Viennese shock police, and 
the semi-ofhcial Heimwehr, it has come to face a sturdier, 
possibly invincible military power. For the time being 
Dollfuss has Austria safely in his hands, the Press muzzled, 
the Parliament discredited, and both Nazi and Socialist 
forces stalemated. 

To take the wind out of Hitler’s sails Dollfuss anticipates 
every reform which the Nazis might propose. He has banned 
the Communist party; he has disbanded the Socialistic 
private army, the Schutzbund; he has revised the State 
employees’ oath ; he has authorised raid after raid on houses 
suspected of conspiracy; and he has centralised his whole 
administration by appointing for every Austrian province 
“Directors of Public Safety’ who are responsible to his 
ministers alone. He has organised funds for helping agricul- 
ture and road-building; he has imposed salary cuts and 
pension cuts upon the Austrian banks so that they may loan 
money more cheaply to threatened Austrian industries ; he 
has set up a special amortisation fund to take over bad 
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industrial paper from the banks and to issue more liquid 
obligations ; he has reduced the Federal Railways’ expenses ; 
and he has balanced his ordinary budget. He attempts thus 
both to kill hostile political activity and to remove all causes 
of popular discontent. He knows no hours. When the bank 
situation became acute he sat in continuous session drafting 
his reforms with directors and cabinet ministers for nearly 
three days. It was from London, where he was attending the 
first sessions of the World Economic Conference, that he 
dictated by telephone the decree which established his 
Directors of Public Safety in every Austrian Province. 

His signature of an agreement with the Pope was un- 
doubtedly a decisive stroke in his favour. Austria, whether 
Habsburg or republican, is a stronghold of catholicism. The 
Concordat rallied all his catholic countrymen to his side. 
Moral suasion was brought to bear. Back in the little villages 
among the mountains, where for long years a single priest 
had ministered quite satisfactorily, assistant priests and 
young recruits for the priesthood came to share the parish. 
Even in the remote hills, herdsmen who had in the spring 
been visited by Nazi agents were now visited in the early 
autumn by emissaries who undid the teachings from Berlin 
and instilled, if not patriotism for Austria, at least revulsion 
from the doctrines of National Socialism. With the brilliant 
fétes and parades of the Katholikentag, when peasants from 
all over Austria came to Vienna to celebrate the five hundredth 
anniversary of St. Stephen’s spire and the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Turkish defeat, the alliance 
between Dollfuss and Rome bore its full fruit. The world saw 
the little man’s strength among the simple people. It is 
significant that during these days, on September rth, he 
first outlined his proposals for a new constitution. 

On this occasion Dollfuss referred with admiration to what 
he held to be the strength of the Austrian people at the time 
of the Turkish attack in 1683, their organisation according to 
estates and professions. Only through the French Revolution, 
with its excuse for the later doctrines of Marxism and material- 
ism, had the authoritative state been shaken. To-day, 
Marxism and liberalism together had shot their bolt. Dicta- 
torships on every hand were but a recognition of the failure of 
party government. The period of the Fascist State had come. 
Acting upon the spirit of this speech he reorganised his 
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cabinet ten days later. He abandoned government by 
coalition. He dropped overboard his Vice-Chancellor, Franz 
Winkler, of the Agrarian Party, who had recently shown a 
certain resistance to his plan of adopting the Heimwehr 
policy . . . “Austrofascismus.” He transferred to a good 
post outside the cabinet General Vaugoin, who, although he 
had reorganised the Austrian defences, clung too closely to his 
Christian Social Party ties. The second Dollfuss Cabinet is a 
cabinet of personalities instead of parties. It marks the 
elimination of every partisan element, the concentration of 
power in Dollfuss’ hands, and a clarification of issues. To 
support it, one must desire independence from Germany, the 
end of parliamentary government, and the organisation of 
one single Austrian movement, the “ Fatherland Front.” 

Dollfuss has confided the elaboration of his new constitu- 
tion to Dr. Ender, a former federal chancellor and minister. 
Dr. Ender projects a Provisional Council of Estates, or 
Provisorischer Staenderat, which will act in an exclusively 
advisory capacity, serving ministers whose decrees will take 
the place of parliamentary laws. The Staenderat will hear the 
opinion of experts, digest it, and report upon it, thus taking 
from the shoulders of the permanent official some share of 
the responsibility for such legislation. Its members will be 
nominated from among the provincial governments and 
permanent officials, chambers of commerce and industry and 
labour, and private persons. Their political views will be a 
factor in their choice, although their place in the country’s 
economy will be more significant. Most vital, however, is the 
selection of men who may work objectively, free from all 
taint of what Fuerst Starhemberg of the Heimwehr recently 
characterised as Korruptionsdemokratie. 

Fuerst Starhemberg has enlisted his Heimwehr in the 
“ Fatherland Front,” merging their personality in that of the 
larger Austrian movement. All over Austria centres have 
sprung up to encourage similar enlistment. The red-white- 
and-red banner of Austria is displayed conspicuously for the 
first time since its adoption. The Austrian cross, the old cross 
potent or cross baton of heraldry, is appearing where eight 
months ago the Hakenkreuz was everywhere. It is a cross 
each of whose arms terminates with a cross head (4). 
Lacking the ancient Teutonic associations which surround 
the Hitler emblem, its practical advantage is great in a city 
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where pavements, hoardings, walls and factory chimneys are 
apt to blossom out with swastikas overnight, for only four 
strokes of the brush are required to transform these German 
crosses, by adding four half cross heads, into Austrian 
crosses. Hakenkreuz transformations are the work of the 
hour in Vienna and are truly typical of the way in which 
Dollfuss re-works the fashions of Berlin. Except for Jew- 
baiting, he has imported them all, and as we have already seen 
he has probably taken some wind from Hitler’s sails. His 
unique achievement is the creation of an Austrian patriotism. 

Although the German, from 1848, heard much about his 
fatherland, the Austrian was encouraged to speak only of his 
Kaiser. Under the emperors, Austria was truly nothing more 
than a geographical expression—a survival of the old “ East 
Mark,” or at most a separate political department of the 
Empire partitioned from the rest for purposes of administra- 
tion only. Loyalty to Habsburg did not mean loyalty to one’s 
fellow Austrians, but loyalty to an imperial agglomeration 
of Germans, Hungarians, Southern Slavs, Italians, Czechs, 
Slovenes and Poles. When the peace treaties dissolved this 
personal allegiance to a sovereign, this loyalty to a politico- 
economic unit, the Austrian was left without a patriotism. 
Dollfuss has given him one. He has awakened a feeling of 
nationalism in a people which has never been nationalistic 
before. His Vaterlaendische Front is the dramatisation of a 
new force in Central European policy. 

With his ‘‘ Cabinet Dollfuss Il” and his “ Fatherland 
Front ”’ the little Chancellor is already, after but one year and 
a half in office and but nine months of real power, doing what 
all dictators desire: he is consolidating his personal régime 
into a system. Through his new Vice-Chancellor, the forceful 
Major Fey, and a group of old army men, he has assured the 
permanence of his defence measures. After persistent efforts, 
he has cut through a galling strand in the bonds of St. 
Germain, having won Allied approval for the increase of 
Austria’s army from 22,000 to 30,000 by recruiting a new 
short-term enlistment force. Italy has agreed to the cession 
of a free zone in the now sleepy port of Trieste. Austria is 
returning to the Adriatic, supplementing her present ties 
with Hamburg. Dollfuss, as a practical economist, is stressing 
commercial salvation as well as military. He has introduced ° 
the mysteries of foreign exchange and the imponderables of 
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international payments even to the peasant of the Vorarlberg, 
Styria and Tyrol. His trade agreements with Switzerland, 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia and Hungary are likely to be 
lasting. August, September and October, the period toward 
which all lines of his financial policy have been narrowing 
ever since he took office to execute the Lausanne policy of 
July 1932, have seen the consolidation of his country’s 
foreign debt and the flotation of an internal loan. The 
Austrian National Bank, which more than a year ago defined 
its policy as one of deflation to protect the schilling even at 
the risk of keeping prices down and delaying industrial 
recovery, could announce after the third week of September 
an appreciable result. The total circulation of paper cur- 
rency and call liabilities fell well below a thousand million, 
and touched, at 991,000,000 schillings, the lowest point within 
the last three years. Since the bank’s holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange continue to increase, the percentage of 
cover is slowly improving, having moved up to 27 per cent. 
The Austrian schilling has been so well defended and appears 
so solid that the League of Nations committee has given its 
permission to use the proceeds of the internal loan, not, as was 
originally intended, for wiping out a government debt to the 
National Bank incurred after the Credit Anstalt catastrophe, 
but for the creation of employment. To make permanent the 
improvement which should follow large public investment, 
Dollfuss strives to extend his country’s foreign markets. His 
recent interviews with Benes and Titulescu inaugurate his 
campaign for a reshuffling of Danubian commerce. 

In three years Dollfuss has moved from his early réle of 
agrarian politician to that of an Austrofascist dictator. If he 
survives assassins’ bullets, and if his country survives the 
urge toward Anschluss, he may now be expected to play a 
leading part among Danubian statesmen. He has attempted 
to escape both horns of the Austrian dilemma, and now 
proposes, instead of surrendering either in Berlin or in Paris, 
to establish some form of Danubian federation in which 
Austria may exploit her geographical advantages. After 
Sinaia this is a pertinent plea. Perhaps to Dollfuss will fall 
the task of reconciling the proposals of Benes with those of 
Suvich. If he succeeds, it is at least conceivable that Austria 
may come once again to dominate the greatest river in 
Europe. WiuuraM L. Smyser. \ 
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T is generally admitted that the Government’s scheme for 

constitutional change in India, known as the White Paper, 

is calculated, if carried into effect, to inaugurate an entirely 
new era in that country. It has been the subject of varied, 
and sometimes violent, discussion, but it is common ground 
among supporters and opponents alike that if the scheme 
goes through, it will be impossible afterwards to go back on 
the change made or to restore the system which has hitherto 
existed. It is, therefore, essential that all aspects of the sub- 
ject should be fully considered before so momentous a change 
is embarked upon. 

One aspect of the White Paper which has perhaps received 
less public attention than others, and certainly less than it 
deserves, is its effects on Indian finance. The reasons for this 
omission are not far to seek. They are to be found in the great 
complexity of the subject and in the difficulty of ascertaining 
with accuracy what the financial consequences of the adoption 
of the White Paper will be. This difficulty has been admittedly 
felt even by officials and has been of double weight in the case 
of those not fully supplied with official figures and information. 

An important contribution towards the comprehension of 
the financial aspects of the Government’s proposals has now 
been made by the publication of a document which has been 
issued as Paper 1 of the Records of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform. In this paper, which can be 
obtained from the Stationery Office for the modest sum of 
sixpence, will be found a memorandum which sheds a good 
deal of light on the effects the Government’s proposals are 
expected to have on Indian finance. It is written by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., who, as the Secretary of 
State pointed out to the Joint Committee, possesses unique 
qualifications for dealing with the matter. Sir Malcolm has 
not only been Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, but 
he has also been Governor of two of the greatest Provinces in 
India, and thus brings both expert and practical knowledge 
to bear on the task. His Memorandum is fully accepted by 
Sir Samuel Hoare as an authoritative statement of the 
financial position, present and future. It does not shirk awk- 
ward facts, but sets out “in all their nakedness,” as Sir 
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Samuel said, the awkward facts concerning the position of 
the Government of India of to-day as well as the Govern- 
ment of India of to-morrow. 

In order to follow Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Memorandum, it 
must be understood that Indian finance is divided into two 
separate parts or sections. On the one hand there is the 
Central Government, or Government of India, as it is generally 
called, whose main sources of revenue are customs, income 
tax and salt tax, and whose chief objects of expenditure are 
the army, the service of loans, pensions, and certain adminis- 
trative charges, such as those of Delhi. On the other hand 
the Provincial Governments administering the affairs of the 
several Provinces into which India is divided, such as Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, etc., derive their revenues 
mainly from land tax, from excise and from stamps, while 
they bear the full burden of provincial administration, includ- 
ing Land Revenue establishments, police, jails, justice, educa- 
tion, medical and civil works, except in so far as some parts of 
some of these subjects are cared for by purely local bodies, 
such as municipal corporations, district boards and the like. 

Adopting for the present this main line of distinction be- 
tween the finances of the Central and of the Provincial 
Governments, we find that in its Budget for 1933-4, the 
former, that is the Government of India, has succeeded in 
achieving an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure, 
and even a small surplus. The receipts of the year are esti- 
mated to amount to {58-62 millions sterling and the expendi- 
ture to {58-43 millions, thus showing an excess of revenue 
over expenditure of {+19 million, or £190,000. This surplus, 
small as it is, has only been achieved by the exercise of the 
most severe economies and by the imposition of emergency 
taxation. As evidence of economies it may be mentioned that 
according to Sir Malcolm Hailey the outlay on the Army has 
been cut down from {42 millions, at which it stood ten years 
ago, to {34°65 millions in 1933-4. Only about three-quarters 
of a million of this decrease can, he says, be put down to the 
operation of lower prices; the rest is due to retrenchment, 
involving “ the depletion of stocks of supplies and the post- 
ponement of building and other programmes.” He adds that 
the military authorities regard the present Budget “ as barely 


satisfying the normal requirements of the Army at its present 
strength.” 
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On the other side of the account, it has been found necessary 
to Impose extra taxation in respect of income tax, customs, 
and salt. This has been done by what are called “ surcharges,” 
the phrase being apparently adopted in order to mark the 
temporary character of the enhancement. This cannot, how- 
ever, disguise the seriousness of the addition to the taxpayer’s 
burden which amounts to no less than {9-75 millions per 
annum. The Government of India’s budget for 1933-4 
represents, in fact, an altogether abnormal state of affairs, in 
which expenses have been cut down and taxation augmented 
in order to produce the desired equilibrium. 

While the Central Government has thus balanced its budget, 
the Provincial Governments, taken together and considered 
as a whole, have not been able to achieve a similar result. Sir 
M. Hailey’s Memorandum shows that the total expenditure of 
the Provinces is estimated at {59-84 millions sterling, and 
their total revenues at {58-21 millions. There is thus a deficit 
on the part of the Provincial Governments, considered collec- 
tively, of {1-63 millions, a deficit which considerably exceeds 
the modest surplus presented by the Government of India. 
This deficit occurs in spite of the exercise of the sternest 
economies in the Provinces, including a Io per cent. “ cut ” 
on all salaries above a certain level. Nor is Sir Malcolm 
Hailey hopeful regarding the future prospects of Provincial 
finance. Even on the present reduced scale of expenditure, 
he says, the Provinces which already show deficits are likely 
to remain more or less permanently in that condition, while 
it would cost over a million pounds sterling a year to restore 
the “ cuts ” in salary in all Provinces. Such an increase would 
evidently turn the slender surpluses which certain Provinces 
show into a deficiency. 

So far, the distinction between Central and Provincial 
finance has been adhered to. If, however, a view of the 
finances of India as a whole is to be obtained, it is necessary 
to consider the budgets of the Government of India and of 
the Provinces together. The deficits which appear in Pro- 
vincial budgets are in the nature of over-drafts on the Central 
Government, and should those overdrafts throw the Central 
budget into a deficiency, that deficiency can only be met from 
balances or by borrowing. When the finances of India are 
considered as a whole, it appears that in the year 1933-4 there 
is a deficit of {1-44 millions. The total of Central and Pro- 
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vincial expenditure is estimated at {118-27 millions and the 
total of Central and Provincial revenues is placed at {116-83 
millions. The deficiency which may be taken at {1} millions 
is not large, but it acquires a serious aspect when it is remem- 
bered how expenditure, military and otherwise, has been cut 
down and how extra taxation to a large amount has been 
imposed. “ After all, my Lord Chairman,” said Sir Samuel 
Hoare to the Joint Committee, “we are balancing our 
Budget.” This statement appears to be essentially misleading. 

Turning to the White Paper and to the effect of its proposals 
on the finances of India, the first feature to be noticed is that 
the Government proposes to create two new Provinces, those 
of Orissa and Sind. While part of the machinery for these new 
Provinces will be provided by subtraction from existing 
Provinces, it is obvious that the creation of new Provinces 
necessarily involves the duplication of many of the higher 
offices. Thus there must be a separate Governor for each new 
Province, separate Ministers and Secretariat staff, a separate 
High Court and separate Heads of Departments. This duplica- 
tion of appointments costs money, but Sir M. Hailey’s Mem- 
orandum does not show what the increase due to this cause 
will be. Paragraph 14 of the Memorandum, however, deals 
with the provision which will have to be made for deficit and 
new Provinces in future. This is placed at between {3 and {33 
millions as compared with {24 millions at present, so that an 
enhanced outlay of £14 millions is anticipated, of which {-81 
million is due to the new Provinces. Part of the increase, 
however, arises from the proposed transfer of the cost of 
Accounts and Audit from the Central Government to the 
Provinces, and this would relieve the former of about {+45 
million a year. Thus, looking at the finances of India as a 
whole, a net increased outlay of about a million per annum 
seems to be indicated. 

The second notable feature of the Government’s proposals 
is the separation of the Province of Burma from British India. 
So large a change as this naturally involves the investigation 
of innumerable details before its financial effect can be fully 
known, and it is not surprising to find that many important 
points are not yet settled. Sir M. Hailey states, however, that 
the separation of Burma will occasion a net loss to the Central 
budget of from {1} to {3 millions per annum. The exact 
amount, he adds, cannot at present be stated, and it seems 
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safer therefore to adopt the higher figure (rather than that 
entered in Sir M. Hailey’s appendix) and to assume that, in 
addition to the higher outlay of one million shown in the last 
paragraph, there will be a loss through the separation of Burma 
of £3 millions sterling. The result of the two above causes 
will be a worsening of the general financial position of India 
taken as a whole by {4 millions a year. 

Another factor in the future position of India, which is even 
more difficult to estimate correctly, is the effect which Federa- 
tion will have on the financial relations of the Central Govern- 
ment to the States. Certain States make to the Government 
of India annual payments which are variously referred to as 
“ tributes ” or “‘ contributions,” to an aggregate of about half 
a million pounds per annum. Again, certain States are in the 
enjoyment of “ immunities ” in respect of customs, salt tax, 
post and telegrams, etc., which involve a certain loss of 
revenue to the Central Government. It appears to have been 
decided that there can be no place in a Federal system for 
such exceptional and unequal contributions and immunities, 
and both therefore are to disappear. But while it is certain 
that the Central Government will lose the half million which 
it at present receives in the shape of contributions, it is by no 
means clear what benefit, if any, it will derive from the aboli- 
tion of immunities, for the States which at present enjoy 
these immunities may claim compensation for their disap- 
pearance. The adjustment of this question is to be postponed 
until the time comes when negotiations for admission to the 
Federation are undertaken, and it is suggested that admission 
to the Federation may then be refused to States whose claims 
for compensation are too high. The whole question is evidently 
in too fluid a condition to enable any money value to be placed 
on the proposed abolition of immunities. Meantime the loss 
of half a million which the Central Government will sustain 
from the disappearance of the State contributions will raise 
the estimate of the general worsening of the future financial 
position of India from {4 millions to {4 millions. 

The Secretary of State for India is reported to have told the 
House of Commons on February 22nd last that in his opinion 
the Federal Government proposed to be established in India 
would not cost substantially more than the existing Central 
Government. Such a view can hardly have taken into account 
the substantial increase of expenditure which must be in- 
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volved in the establishment of a Federal Court and in the 
higher cost of the contemplated Federal Legislature. It 
appears from Sir M. Hailey’s Memorandum that the Govern- 
ment of India has estimated the increased annual outlay of 
the Central Government on these and other items at from 
£-38 to £-56 million, which might possibly be reduced some- 
what if the States can be induced to pay their own members 
of the Federal Legislature. Sir M. Hailey observes that the 
increase in Provincial expenditure on new constitutional 
institutions cannot be less than an annual charge of {+38 
million, and in the Appendix to his Memorandum he shows 
that the enhanced cost to Central and Provincial budgets 
combined will be £-75 million per annum. In the statement 
which Sir Samuel Hoare made to the Joint Committee 
he did not attempt to controvert this estimate, but merely 
pleaded that only “a very small part” of the deficit 
with which the future finance of India is faced will be due 
to the Government’s scheme for a Federated State. This is 
something different from what he told the House of Commons 
on February 22nd, but presumably Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
Memorandum was not then available. It must now be re- 
garded as an accepted fact that the new scheme of Federation 
is to cost at the least {+75 million a year, and adding that 
to the {4} millions already arrived at, the general worsening 
of India’s future financial position amounts to £5} millions 
sterling per annum. 

A further loss of revenue at present received by the Central 
Government is expected to be caused by the establishment 
of the Reserve Bank, which is an important feature of 
the White Paper scheme. Sir Malcolm Hailey states that 
currency receipts will be reduced by rather more than {+75 
million sterling annually in the early days of the proposed 
Reserve Bank, pending its development of full profit-earning 
capacity. Adding this to the sum of {5} millions above 
referred to, the total worsening of the financial position of 
India as a whole to be expected as the result of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme amounts to {6 millions per annum. That this 
estimate of cost is not excessive appears to be beyond question 
from the statement which the Secretary of State for India 
made to the Joint Committee. He placed the deficit caused 
by the Government’s proposals at from six to ten crores (one 
crore = £750,000), that is at from {44 to {74 millions. The 
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above estimate of {6 millions, which lies half-way between 
these figures, may thus be regarded as a fair forecast of the 
future situation. 

The prospects of the Central Government’s finances are in 
other respects far from favourable. Sir M. Hailey reminds us 
that after 1935 the receipts from opium, which at present 
amount to {+47 million a year, may be expected entirely to 
disappear owing to the policy of restricting exports of the 
drug. Customs receipts are already being heavily reduced 
through the operation of the protective tariff in force in India, 
which is stimulating production (e.g. of white sugar) within 
the country and so checking both imports and the customs 
duty received thereon. No estimate of the actual fall in 
customs revenue is offered, but it is significant that this item 
is the backbone of the Government of India’s budget. 

Even if an improvement in the world’s economic position 
occurs, Sir M. Hailey points out that there are some im- 
portant considerations which tend to check any very opti- 
mistic view of India’s future prospects. A reduction in 
the present high rates of taxation, resulting from the “ sur- 
charges ” on customs, taxes on income and salt, is generally 
considered desirable. To remove those surcharges would cost 
£975 millions per annum, and this presupposes a very con- 
siderable economic recovery if the present yield is to be main- 
tained at lower rates. Again, it will cost just under a million 
(£:94 million) to restore the cuts that have been made in civil 
and military salaries coming on the Central Government’s 
budget. This, it will be observed, is additional to the cost of 
restoring the cuts made in salaries payable from the Provincial 
budgets, which, as already stated, will amount to over a 
million sterling per annum ({1-13 million). The railways, too, 
are in a similar position. Railway receipts have on previous 
occasions shown great resilience on the occurrence of trade- 
recovery ; but railway reserves are heavily depleted and must 
be restored, and here, too, there is a large item of nearly a 
million (£+94 million) to be incurred on the restoration of cuts 
from the salaries of railway officials. Sir M. Hailey mentions 
sundry other unfavourable features in the financial position 
of the Central Government and summarises the situation in 
the statement that, without a general trade recovery, the 
position “ is not only precarious, but liable to some deteriora- 


tion.” 
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The general results of this survey of India’s financial posi- 
tion may now be summed up. In the current year, 1933-4, 
there is a deficit on the budgets of the Central Government 
and Provincial Governments taken together of {14 millions. 
This deficit has arisen in spite of the most exacting economy 
and of the imposition of emergency taxation. If an improve- 
ment in world conditions should lead to an amelioration in 
Indian finance, the first step must be to withdraw the sur- 
charges on taxes at a sacrifice of (9? millions and to restore 
“cuts” in salaries at an aggregate cost of {2 millions 
sterling. A large additional sum will also be required to re- 
place depleted military stocks and railway reserves, to take 
the place of the vanishing opium revenue, and to meet decline 
in customs revenues. It can hardly be an over-statement 
to assume that an improvement of {16 millions in Indian 
revenues will be necessary to place the country in a normal 
position. 

Over and above these necessities comes the cost of the 
Government’s scheme which has been shown to amount on 
a conservative estimate to {6 millions a year. Sir Samuel 
Hoare might well say to the Joint Committee that all this 
“looks a very formidable state of affairs.” Altogether it 
seems probable that some {22 millions sterling of additional 
revenue over that estimated to be received in the current 
year 1933-4 would be required to restore India to normality, 
and to provide adequate funds to carry out the Government’s 
scheme of constitutional change. 

It will probably occur to the reader to ask how it has come 
about that the British Government should have launched its 
Reform scheme at a time when the financial position was so 
forbidding. An answer to this question may perhaps be found 
by the simple process of comparing dates. The decision to 
appoint a Royal Commission on India was arrived at in the 
summer of 1927, two years or more before the date required 
by the Government of India Act, 1919. Although England 
was already suffering from some degree of commercial depres- 
sion, the United States was then in the full blaze of prosperity, 
and there was nothing to show that the blizzard which has 
since overwhelmed the world was approaching. The Simon 
Commission carried on its long and arduous inquiries through- 
out the years 1928 and 1929, and its report was published 
about the middle of 1930. By that time the Labour Govern- 
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ment had come into power. Clear signs of the financial 
débacle were now apparent, but the politicians neglected the 
warnings of the coming storm and decided to side-track the 
report of the Royal Commission and to proceed to examine 
the Indian problem de novo by means of the Round Table 
Conference. Meantime the economic condition of the world 
grew steadily worse. The price of primary commodities, on 
which the prosperity of an agricultural community such as 
that of India depends, suffered a catastrophic fall, and with 
this fall the revenues of the Government of India collapsed. 
The result is to be seen in the impasse to which Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s Memorandum bears witness. 

At what stage the threatening financial position should 
have called a halt in the process of constitutional gerryman- 
dering will doubtless always be a disputed point. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has advised the Joint Committee that the preparation 
of plans should even now still go on, irrespective of adverse 
financial omens, relying on the hope that something will turn 
up. But the moment must come when this will no longer be 
practicable. The Government has set out very clearly in the 
White Paper the necessity of providing the proposed new 
Federal and Provincial Governments in India at the outset 
of their careers with the resources necessary to ensure their 
solvency. ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Government,” says the Paper, 
“‘ attach the highest importance to securing to the Federation 
adequate resources, without which the Federal Government 
cannot ensure the due fulfilment of liabilities upon which 
must depend the credit of India as a whole.” No safeguards 
can guard against the operation of inexorable economic laws. 
Thus the fate of the Government’s Indian proposals lies at 
present on the lap of the god, whether that god be Roosevelt 


or another. | 
A. G. CaRDEW. 
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CONTRASTED COSMOLOGIES. 
HE increased emphasis laid by both philosophers and 


theologians in recent times upon spiritual values as 

supremely real and as explanatory of the end and pro- 
cess of the world raises cosmological problems in a new form. 
The doctrine of Evolution in philosophy and science, accom- 
panied by that of Divine Immanence in theology, has raised 
a new problem that is alike religious, theological, and philo- 
sophic. The old one-sided stress laid upon the transcendent 
apartness of God and upon the sovereignty of His Will made 
the dominant concern of religion to be that of personal 
attitude to the authority of God. The manifold imperfections 
of the cosmos were then accounted for as consequences of the 
human will having gone wrong and come into conflict with the 
divine. While essential elements of truth are contained in this 
doctrine of Will, the supremacy of spiritual values, now recog- 
nised, makes quality of life—relations to divine perfection— 
the fundamental concern of religion. The Grace that bestows, 
rather than the Will that ordains, becomes determinative of 
religious thought, while the faith that aspires, rather than the 
will that submits, becomes the highest concern of religious life. 

Hence the problem arises as to the relations of these supreme 
values, by the pursuit of which man comes to God and to 
himself, to the materiality, the process, and the imperfections 
of the world. That the world is not only the stage upon which 
spiritual values are exercised, but that it awakes them, 
nurtures and fashions them, is a truth equally recognised by 
evolutionists and by religious thinkers. That the world also 
appears, at least superficially, to be frequently indifferent and 
sometimes actually hostile to these values is also obvious. 
Evil (apart from the bad will) appears to be as inherent in the 
system and process of the universe as is Good. The problem, 
therefore, becomes the more searching, in so far as the exter- 
nality of God to the world and the apartness of man from 
nature can no longer be held in their bygone exclusive 
predominance. 

In addition to this special problem, the recent transforma- 
tion of physical science—due to its abandonment of mechanical 
interpretation, to its emphasis on relativity, and to its substi- 
tution of activities measurable and capable of mathematical 
formulation—necessitates a fresh statement both of the 
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cosmos as thus conceived and of its relations ito God, as the 
Eternal Source of spiritual values and the end of all who 
pursue them. The urgency of this problem has \been recently 
illustrated by the appearance of two remarkable books by 
authors who are at once eminent mathematicians and 
physicists and are also deeply religious, widely learned, and 
universally interested in the thought and life of mankind. 
The first of these two works is entitled Scientific Theory and 
Religion, the world described by Science and it§ Spiritual 
Interpretation, being the Gifford Lectures deliveréd by Dr. 
E. W. Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham. The second is 
Adventures of Ideas by Professor A. N. Whitehead}, being a 
collection of lectures delivered recently in America, in which 
this very distinguished thinker deals successively with 
sociology, cosmology, philosophy, and civilisation. Both 
these outstanding books have been published by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

Sctentific Theory and Religion was so fully reviewed in a 
recent number of Tue Contemporary Review (June 1933) 
that it is only necessary to deal with it for the particular 
object of this article. The fundamental presupposition upon 
which Dr. Barnes proceeds is thus stated by him : 

“« Any scheme of theology must to be adequate take account of 
the way in which God has fashioned and controls the universe 
and must therefore be permeated by the new knowledge. More- 
over, no adequate theology can be limited to human spiritual 
experience. Man is the outcome of Nature’s processes. No one of 
his faculties is entirely independent of his ancestry and environ- 
ment. Without exaggeration we can assert that Man’s spiritual 
experience is as unreal as a dream unless the God to whom it leads 
him is also the God whose nature is shown in the universe as a 


whole ” (p. 5). 


Yet the Bishop frankly recognises the existence and admits 
the mystery of evil in the world. In regard to this he declares 
in italics that “‘In the end all attempts to take from God 
responsibility for the nature of His creatures must fail” 
(p. 522). Hence “ the fact of evil and our freedom alike make 
it necessary,” in the author’s belief, “to assume that the 
world has a certain measure of independence given to it by 
God ” (p. 564). His Creatorship, therefore, “ if only because 
of the measure of freedom in ourselves with which it is 
associated, implies Self-limitation on the part of God” (p. 565), 
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and he adds, “ If there were no evil in the world we should be 
in effect, not free Spirits but automata.” Dr. Barnes suggests, 
following Heisenberg, that in the physiological realm there 
may be “a region of indeterminacy within which some prin- 
ciple at present unknown may operate to produce, when 
consciousness is present, effects which could not be observed 
in the organic realm ” (p. 584). Dualism is impossible, yet the 
existent unity is a “ duality in unity in which Universal Mind 
or Consciousness is the subject and the world of our inter- 
mittent perception is the object in the fundamental subject- 
object relation” (p. 588). Human centres of consciousness 
“ are replicas in very limited modes of God Who is Universal 
Mind.” The regular sequence of evolution implies “ the 
Creative Activity of God,” if it is to be intelligible. ‘“‘ In the 
whole process, however we may be able to describe it, there is 
purpose. Moreover, the sequences only continue to exist by 
virtue of the Divine Will dominant in creation.” The exis- 
tence of “‘self-directing purposive activity in man” and in 
more primitive forms in the lower animals and even perhaps 
in the vegetable world and in inanimate matter, “is unin- 
telligible,” it is urged, “‘ unless the whole scheme, within 
which they exist and emerge, is itself purposeful” (pp. 592-3). 
So also, “ Moral principles are objective.” ‘ Man in his 
development has merely discovered morality ” (pp. 602-3). 
Thus, in his comprehensive survey and with his scientific 
predisposition, the Bishop of Birmingham has given a weighty 
and impressive statement of theistic belief in terms of modern 
knowledge and modes of thought. 

The position taken up by Professor Whitehead in his 
Adventures of Ideas, in conformity with his more systematic 
treatise Process and Reality, is in opposition to the funda- 
mental presupposition of Dr. Barnes. For Professor White- 
head “‘ the ultimate creativity of the Universe ”’ is not “‘ to be 
ascribed to God’s volition.” The true metaphysical position 
is that God is the aboriginal instance of this creativity, and is 
therefore the aboriginal condition which qualifies its action 
(Process and Reality, pp. 317-18). The philosophy thus summed 
up may be described as dynamic Spinozism. Where Spinoza 
posited Substance Professor Whitehead assumes “a factor of 
activity” which he terms “ creativity ” (Adventures, p. 230). 
For thought and extension, which Spinoza treated as the 
separate and mutually exclusive attributes of Substance, 
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Professor Whitehead substitutes God and the World, essential 
to and interacting upon one another in subordination to the 
aboriginal creativity, which manifests itself in both. Adopting 
and emphasising Plato’s contrast between persuasion and 
necessity, Professor Whitehead assigns persuasion to God as 
His characteristic activity over against necessity with which 
the World confronts Him. The process of evolution and 
history is the outcome of the interaction between these as 
actuated by the creativity which underlies each and condi- 
tions their mutual relations. ‘‘ Metaphysics requires that the 
relationships of God to the World shall lie beyond the acci- 
dents of will, and that they be founded upon the necessities 
of the nature of God and the nature of the World” (Adventures, 
p- 215). In accordance with this view Professor Whitehead 
credits the Christian theologians of the Nicene controversy 
with effecting an improvement upon Plato, for through their 
doctrine of the Person of Christ and subsequently of the Holy 
Spirit they decided for the direct immanence of God “ in the 
one Person of Christ ” and “ for some sort of direct immanence 
of God in the World generally through the Third Person of 
the Trinity ” (Adventures, p. 216). 

In accordance with this philosophy Professor Whitehead 
estimates the Christian religion and its history. ‘‘ The essence 
of Christianity,” he says, “‘ is the appeal to the life of Christ 
as a revelation of the nature of God and of His agency in the 
World.” This means “the lowly man, homeless and self- 
forgetful, with his message of peace, love, and sympathy,” 
with his suffering and despair invested “ with the authority 
of supreme victory ” (Adventures, p. 214). A somewhat one- 
sided view, be it remarked, which overlooks the authority, 
the claims, and the power of Christ as portrayed in the Gospels. 
The tragedy of Christian history, for Professor Whitehead, is 
that God has been identified with “ final coercive forces.” 
Hence “ by a metaphysical sublimation of this doctrine of 
God as the supreme agency of compulsion, He is transformed 
into the one supreme reality, omnipotently disposing a wholly 
derivative world ” (Adventures, p. 213). The consequence has 
been that for religion God has come to stand “in the same 
relation to the whole world as early Egyptian or Mesopotamian 
kings stood to their subject populations,” with the result that 
He is charged with “ responsibility for every detail of every 
happening ” (p. 217). Hence Professor Whitehead calls 
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specially upon “ the leaders of the protestant clergy” to 
effect a new Reformation “ by rising superior to the standing 
danger of dogmatic finality,” which is the foe alike of theology, 
science, and philosophy (pp. 206-8). 

That there are serious grounds for this indictment of the 
course of Christian religion in history and, in a measure, for 
this appeal, is obvious and should be readily admitted. The 
diagnosis, however, is imperfect and in some respects gravely 
misleading. The Idea of God—in Himself and in His relation- 
ship to the world—that is uniformly presented in the Gospels 
and in the Apostolic writings is that of His Fatherhood. The 
corresponding response of New Testament religion is also 
uniformly that of Sonship, with its enjoyment of spiritual 
confidence, freedom, and fellowship, springing out of the 
sense of kinship between God and man. Those who would 
judge the Christian religion accurately must give due atten- 
tion to the Apostolic writers and not leap from an imperfect 
conception of Jesus to the theological teachers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The essence of the Christian religion is to 
be found in the primitive experience of it, and in the explana- 
tion given to this experience by those who at first received it. 
For them the Fatherhood of God transcended, yet embraced 
and directed His sovereignty, while the consciousness of 
Sonship evoked a self-surrender to Him in Christ, which 
transfigured servitude by confident trust and aspiring love. 

The loss of this dominant experience, or rather its spiritual 
impoverishment, led by successive stages to the substitution 
of Sovereignty for Fatherhood in the Idea of God, to the 
subordination of Sovereign Love to that of Omnipotent Will. 
First of all came the reduction of the conception of divine 
Fatherhood to that of beneficent Creatorship. Then the con- 
centration of Christian thinkers, particularly those of Alex- 
andria, upon the unique Sonship of Christ, led them in large 
measure to cast into the background the real or potential 
sonship of all men, and to construe their access to God in 
terms of their relationship to Christ rather, as for them, the 
End than the Way. Thus the situation was prepared for the 
Augustinian development of divine sovereignty, to the dis- 
placement of the Fatherhood of God, from which Christian 
theology is only slowly, but surely, recovering. Nor was this 
transformation due to supposed Egyptian or Mesopotamian 
analogies, though Roman polity had something to do with it, 
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for the prevailing form of human relationships always and 
inevitably reacts upon the current conceptions of the relations 
between God and men. 

But the predominant influence upon the doctrine of St. 
Augustine lay in the depths of his own spiritual experience 
and not in merely superficial suggestions. The sudden and 
decisive nature of his conversion, which he attributed to the 
direct intervention of the Divine Will in the effective power 
of Grace, led the way. Thereby he overcame his previous 
dualism and came to see God as Universal Creator, Universal 
Sovereign, Supreme and Unchallengeable Will. That the 


_ Omnipotent Source of his being should be also the satisfying 
_ end of his adoring aspiration is evidence that the truth of the 
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Fatherhood of God, displaced by his formal theology, con- 
tinued to work within the rigid restrictions imposed by im- 
perfectly Christian thought. Now the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God, deeply grounded in and fashioned by Christian 
experience, enabled the Apostolic writers to explore deeply 
the problem of suffering in particular, and of evil in general. 
They stood face to face with it, both in the life of Christ and 
in the immediate prospect for themselves. They were led to 
effect a vital reconciliation between persuasion and necessity 
(even violence) and to see that necessity became a true, and 
even indispensable, instrument of Fatherly love in the exercise 
and perfecting of spiritual life. ‘“ All things work together for 
good to them that love God,” said St. Paul. “ Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth ” was the teaching of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews given to those whom he was 
preparing to resist “ unto blood, striving against sin.” The 
depth of this experience and the insight of this vision should 
not be neglected by those who would probe the mystery of 
suffering, nor even on religious grounds should they lightly 
dismiss necessity from the domain of Love. 

The main attention, however, must be given to the philoso- 
phy which underlies Professor Whitehead’s criticism and 
inadequate interpretation of Christian history. 

1. What justification is there for treating the primal 
Reality as ‘a factor of activity” which may be termed 
“ creativity” ? The concept of creativity is a pure abstraction 
of human thought. The adoption of such an abstraction is 
facilitated by the recent practice of physical science to reduce 
the statement of physical events to mathematical formulas. 
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These formulas describe, in precise though abstruse terms, 
the activities and relations for the most part of infinitesimal 
existences, the nature and behaviour of which owe more to 
intellectual conceptions and constructions than to observation 
and induction. The concept of ceaseless, measurable and 
predictable activity has succeeded that of static substances, 
the atoms of previous natural science. But activity of what ? 
As to this complete nescience at present prevails, for even 
electricity, while assumed to be ‘the basal reality of the 
material universe, is unknown in its nature, though growingly 
calculable in its activity. Hence the present procedure of 
physics predisposes those who are engrossed in it to the adop- 
tion of abstractions as working hypotheses, without inquiring 
into their origin and meaning. So also the adoption of evolu- 
tion, as a habit of thought still more than a description of the 
universe, leads, especially when coupled with the concept of 
activity, to the one-sided emphasis on process, to the neglect 
of the nature of what proceeds and to uncertainty as to the 
end—if there be any—towards which the process is directed. 

Yet both the old-fashioned substance and the new activity 
are discovered, first of all, within human personality, and are 
thence projected and subsequently discovered in the universe 
as apprehended by human thought. Abstract in themselves, 
they are abstracted from human consciousness and, therefore, 
suggest the very personality which they cast aside, although 
they are its offspring. That bare activity should be the 
Creator, and should create at once an infinitely rich reality, 
and yet a reality that is divided into a dualism of God and 
the World—at once antagonistic and mutually complemen- 
tary—seems to be rather a riot of abstraction than an 
achievement of reason. 

2. Greater justice must be done to personality and purpose 
than Professor Whitehead accords to them if a satisfactory 
explanation of reality is to be given. In regard to this the 
argument of Dr. Barnes appears to be convincingly strong. 
The problem of the relationship of God to the World is not 
solved, but shelved, by positing abstract activity behind both. 
The evolution of the world has culminated in the appearance 
of personalities. The world is not only relative to personali- 
ties in the subject-object relationship, but is interpretable 
solely by reference to, or abstraction from, the essential con- 
tents of personality. The world is both immanent in, and 
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objective to, human personalities. It is instrumental to their 
activities and growingly subservient to their wills. Personality 
1s purposive, and as man is a dependent being, the assumption 
that the Source from which he springs and the Author of the 
ordered evolution at the head of which he stands, is personal 
and purposive carries with it a weight of reasonableness— 
quite apart from the testimony of religion—to which no other 
assumption can approach. Moreover, the activity of human 
personality shadows forth creativity in a unique way that 
strongly suggests that the Personal Source of his being is 
pre-eminently the Creator. The receptivity of religious and 
moral experience, the consciousness of grace, gives convincing 
force to this assumption. Furthermore, the spiritual values 
which grace bestows and to the pursuit of which God per- 


_ suades, while transcendently real, are deeply involved in the 


world which evokes and exercises them. The creative source 
of spiritual values is revealed by their relationship to the 
evolution and environment of the world to be the Sovereign 
who unites them in a whole, to which each factor is imman- 
ently related. Creative sovereignty over this whole is essential 
to the supremacy of the values by which, and for which, man 
comes to himself in this inter-acting whole. “ Necessity ” is 
the basis upon which “‘ Persuasion ” can alone proceed. 

3. It follows that Professor Whitehead’s conclusion that 
the world is as necessary to God as God is necessary to the 
world must be spiritually, and not merely metaphysically, 
understood. The primary doctrine of the Christian faith, the 
Fatherhood of God, traces the essential relationship between 
God and the world to the self-giving of His perfection as Love. 
That this self-giving has been marked by stages and degrees, 
and that it involves the Self-limitation of God in order to its 
exercise, is at once the fundamental mystery and the basal 
fact of reality. The spiritual value of the freedom of dependent 
creatures is its reasonable explanation and justification, as 
Dr. Barnes insists. Sonship must be free if Fatherhood, with 
all that it means, is to be real. Yet the essential condition of 
the fulfilment of this fatherly-filial relationship lies in the 
ultimate Sovereignty of God as Father. His “ final coercive- 
ness ” is the disciplinary instrument of His fatherly love. 

The necessary limits of this article will not permit any 
discussion of the adequacy of human relationships, such as 
fatherhood and sovereignty, to represent the ultimate mystery 
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of the relations of God to the universe and man. It should be 
remarked, however, that if creatorship implies self-giving, 
then the essential relationships by which human society is 
constituted must be treated as having their ground in God, 
and as being trustworthy, though imperfect, revelations of 
the relationships in which He, as Self-giver, stands to the 
creation which owes its being to His Self-giving. 

4. The mystery of evil is undoubtedly great. Yet it must 
not be thrown out of its relation to the entire order of reality. 
Sentiment and sympathy often fasten upon the sufferings and 
drawbacks of terrestrial life to the exclusion of all else. Yet, 
taken as a whole, life is happy and the world is beautiful. 
There is an inner depth of goodness, which actively transmutes 
evil, leading to the fruitfulness of suffering and to the provoca- 
tion of energies which, in attacking evil, thereby bring into 
victorious fulfilment the potentialities of the good. There is 
truth in the old-fashioned doctrine of “ the over-ruling 
Providence ” of God, provided that the immanent nature and 
the redemptive grace of this over-ruling be sufficiently recog- 
nised, and thus seen to be, not merely occasional, but syste- 
matic in the constitution and ordering of the world. 

To conclude: The “ new Reformation” for which Pro- 
fessor Whitehead calls must be brought about, not by dis- 
missing God from Creative Sovereignty over the world but by 
exploring more deeply and setting forth more fully His 
Fatherhood, not merely as the sentimental poetry of religion, 
but as the truth by which the nature and purpose of the 
universe are to be construed, and by which its end and its 
methods may be trusted though, at present, they cannot be 
completely traced. 

J. Scorr Lipcetr. \ 
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THE GROWTH AND THE DECAY OF 
THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION. 
ERMAN Democracy evolved from the Reichstag of 

C sire World War, in the characteristic form to which 


it adhered until its end, a number of parties of equal 
standing, representing the different social and political strata 


of the population. Already at that time the Catholic, Social- 


Democrat and Liberal parties of the Reichstag performed the 
functions of a shadow cabinet. In 1917, when the military 


_ situation of Germany did not yet seem hopeless, Erzberger’s 
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peace resolution, which unfortunately met with no response 
abroad, expressed the real opinion of the majority of the 
population. The organisational basis of this majority, which 
under the Ludendorff military dictatorship remained without 
influence, was formed by the mass of the Social-Democrat 
workers in the trade union, the working class, peasant and 
middle-class followers of political Catholicism, and the less 
numerous but culturally important Liberals and intellectuals. 
The political aims of this majority converged in some ways, 
and diverged in others. What united them was the mutual 
enmity against a régime which even towards the end of the 
war disregarded their political ambitions. They were the 
natural heirs of the defeated military dictatorship, and it was 
Ludendorff himself who, after recognising the unavoidable 
loss of the war, called his former opponents into power. In 
October 1918 these majority parties transformed the old 
imperial Constitution into a parliamentary one. They 
created responsible government but left in his place the 
Kaiser, who during the war had voluntarily ceased to be an 
effective factor in political life. Economic understanding 
between the most important social factors went parallel to 
the progress of parliamentary democracy. In October 1918, 
before the outbreak of the November Revolution, Karl 
Legien, then leader of the German trade unions, concluded 
the general co-operation agreement with Hugo Stinnes, leader 
of the employers. This became of paramount importance for 
the future development of Germany ; for while the employers 
gave way to the inevitable recognition of the power of the 
trade unions, they obtained from the trade unions the 
withdrawal of their demand for immediate socialisation. 
This constituted a concession of immeasurable import and 
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resulted in grave dangers for the future of German democracy. 

The November Revolution, which trailed behind the actual 
coming into power of the majority parties, had no considerable 
influence upon the Weimar Constitution. For the funda- 
mentals of parliamentary democratic government were laid 
down in October, without the question of Monarchy or 
Republic figuring elsewhere than in popular discussions. The 
later constitutional development, however, was strongly in- 
fluenced by the last phase of the revolution, in which workers 
took up weapons against workers. After this fight the entire 
working class was split and internally weakened for the next 
decade. On the other hand, the responsible leaders of that 
period laid the basis for the perpetuation of military power. 
Preferential treatment of the military bodies is a well-known 
feature of German history. A comparison of the experiences 
of the Third French Republic and of the First German 
Republic shows conclusively that at a certain point the alter- 
native arises either of safeguarding the Republic and sub- 
ordinating the army, or of maintaining the privileged position 
of the army at the risk of the Republic. 

The Weimar Constitution itself embodied the traditional 
philosophy of democratic Liberalism. It was indebted to the 
system of thought, at once liberal, national, and democratic, 
to the great tradition of 1789, which in France displayed 
such extraordinary efficiency during the World War. Hugo 
Preuss, entrusted by President Ebert with the task of drafting 
the Constitution, was the dignified representative of a liberal 
mind, conscious of the social exigencies of the period. He 
was also fully conscious of the fact that a steady and pro- 
gressive democratic development in so great a country 
demands a unified system of government instead of numerous 
bureaucratic regional entities. Preuss, however, being a 
disciple of that great theorist of German Genossenschajts 
(co-operative) law, Otto von Gierke, and a passionate par- 
tisan of municipal self-government, was anxious to endow the 
single member states with a certain amount of responsible 
autonomous administration. But the regional obstacles he 
had to face were so strong that he did not even succeed in 
relaxing the clumsy machinery of Prussian administration. 
The necessary powers of legislation and to a certain extent 


also of administration were, however, conceded to the central 
government. 
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Based upon these powers legislation and the leading 
principles of administration were progressively unified. When 
much later the enlightened civil service despotism of Bruening 
gave way to Hitler’s terroristic party dictatorship, there was 
nothing left but to choose the legal shape for a development 
already completed in fact. The foresight of Preuss is shown 
by his attempt to give democratic colour to a necessary 
trend which now has to end with political measures of a dic- 
tatorial nature, tending not to reconcile the many regional 
interests but to increase anti-centralistic tendencies. 

The fathers of the Weimar Constitution were fully con- 
scious of the fundamental difference which existed between 
the traditional type of a Liberal nineteenth-century Consti- 
tution based upon property and education and a modern 
twentieth-century constitution entrusted with the task of 
building a bridge between the two “ nations” within the 
State. The late Friedrich Naumann, a representative leader 
of middle-class democracy, pointed out that it was one of the 
main purposes of the Weimar Constitution to compete with 
the Bolshevist constitutional construction. In order to carry 
through this “ competitive effort ” and to harmonise a people 
of comparatively highly trained individuals with the exigen- 
cies of a more and more collectively organised society, 
Naumann was anxious to create a body of fundamental rights 
and duties, largely different from the traditional type of 
rights of man. It was the aim of the second part of the 
Weimar Constitution, as of many other Constitutions since, 
to build up in daily life the ideal of a “ Social State” as 
opposed both to extreme liberal individualism and to radical 
communist collectivism. For this reason individual liberty 
and property were guaranteed, but at the same time the pro- 
tection of property had to yield to an enlarged right of the 
State to eminent domain, and, moreover, the protectien of 
the working class and a scheme of a new social organisation 
were provided for. The part of the Constitution concerning 
workers’ councils, which has been the object of serious struggles 
within and without the Constituent Assembly, embodied the 
postulate of equal participation of employers and employees 
in deciding conditions of work and production. Socialisation 
of production and reform of landed property were also pro- 
vided for, but practical steps in this direction were left for 
later legislation. The fact that the Reichstag elected in 
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1920 and 1924 omitted to pass any legislation fulfilling the 
promise of socialisation and land reform given in the Constitu- 
tion, is to be regarded as one of the most fatal mistakes made 
by the Republic. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
during this period the Republic was burdened with the triple 
weight of the Treaty of Versailles, the inflation which ruined 
the middle class, and the embittered enmity of the ever- 
rebellious Junkers. The Bavarian Government and the 
Hitler movement were beginning their underhand work. At 
the same time increasing masses of the working class became 
disappointed with the Republic and strengthened the com- 
munist ranks. The typical parliamentary politicians of this 
period confined themselves to making it possible for the 
Government to do its daily routine work. 

When at the end of 1924 economic and political conditions 
became stabilised, the State had undergone a thorough- 
going alteration of structure. The decisive steps which had to 
be taken by the coalition of Socialists, Centre and the pro- 
gressively vanishing group of middle-class democrats, had 
compelled the members of the coalition to an ever-growing 
amount of responsibility and sacrifice. Thus every political 
decision could only be arrived at after increasingly difficult 
negotiations. It happened quite often during this period that 
President Ebert anticipated parliamentary action by his own 
presidential measures, which, however, always received the 
final sanction of Parliament. At one of the most critical 
moments in 1923 Parliament availed itself for the first time 
of the legal means called the Empowering Act. By this Act 
important parts of legislation were left to administrative 
bodies, which were, for instance, enabled to alter funda- 
mentally the constitution of the Courts, and to replace the 
traditional jury by a tribunal composed of professional and 
lay judges, virtually led by the professional members of the 
Bench. It is significant for this period that all the legislative 
alterations initiated by the bureaucracy were strictly within 
the frame of the Constitution, and therefore quite different 
from the measures taken after 1930. Psychologically, how- 
ever, the passivity of Parliament contributed to the increasing 
disappointment of the population with the Reichstag. This 
growing disappointment was shared not only by the middle 
class, but also by the communist and even by a large number 
of socialist workers. The rigidity of the German party system, 
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combined with the increasing concentration of economic power 
in mighty associations like the Federation of German Indus- 
tries and the German Trades Union Federation, brought about 
a system of government by agreement between parties and 
federations representing economic interests. Under this 
system of government by economic and social agreements 
and party compromises behind the scenes the public signifi- 
cance of Parliament was bound to diminish. The material 
provisions of these agreements were decisively influenced by 
the distribution of social and economic power as it had been 
effected by the profound changes during the period 1920-4. 
The relationship between organised capital and organised 
labour, once fixed by the Legien-Stinnes agreement men- 
tioned above, had been thoroughly modified. State regula- 
tion of conditions of production, as far as it had been applied 
immediately after the revolution, had disappeared in the 
chaotic post-war period. Inflation had tended to weaken 
organised labour and to strengthen the owners of industrial 
plant and big landed properties as they got rid of their 
mortgages and other debts. When the wave of prosperity 
started in 1926 organised labour succeeded in securing sig- 
nificant advantages in the field of labour conditions, but no 
attention was paid to the question of altering the conditions 
of ownership in big industrial and agricultural enterprises. 
It was typical that the Workmen’s Councils created by a law 
of 1920, which had to fulfil economic and social functions at 
the same time, proved a failure as far as their economic tasks 
were concerned, but worked efficiently in the social field.* 
They had the support of judicial and administrative bureau- 
cracy, especially in their activities with regard to prevention 
of arbitrary dismissals. Bureaucracy in this case as in most 
other questions became more and more adapted to the task 
of reconciling divergent interests, and so fulfilled one of the 
original functions of Parliament. 

Government action had become the product of various 
collective economic and social forces struggling one against 
another ; but this struggle could not have yielded any creative 
action without the powerful intervention of a bureaucracy 

* Erik Reger’s novel, Union der festen Hand, describes in a masterly way the various 
social groups of the post-war period in the mining district of the Ruhr, their views and 
actions, and forms one of the most important contributions to the history of post-war 


Germany. A translation would be welcomed by every student of German political 
developments. 
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becoming all the more vigorous as the vitality of Parliament 
vanished. By and by the central administration of the Reich 
was able to control the member states’ (Laender) administra- 
tions by issuing executive orders, and by disposing of the 
necessary funds accumulated with the central government. 
The army and navy had an even more independent position 
than any other branch of administration, as from the first days 
of the Republic they had succeeded in evading substantial 
parliamentary control and in increasing their political in- 
fluence, which developed to the same extent as parliamentary 
action failed. The spirit of bureaucracy was essentially 
identical with the attitude of the middle class, as they still 
enjoyed the monopoly of higher education, and as members 
of the civil service taken by request of Parliament from other 
classes of the population nearly always underwent a process of 
adaptation to the dominating atmosphere. 

Whereas in the economic and social fields bureaucracy 
sincerely tried to reconcile opposing interests and to extend 
the influence of the government into new spheres of action, 
they remained in all political questions the faithful allies of 
the middle class. The judiciary, before the war the most 
liberal, after the war the most reactionary branch of the 
administration, had become a stronghold of middle-class 
tendencies, as their members had to a large extent come from 
small civil-service families. Judges in general viewed with 
suspicion the growing power of organised labour and of con- 
centrated industrial capital, and with antipathy the political 
adherents of the Weimar Constitution. Protected by the 
weapon of judicial independence they falsified honest political 
strife into the contrast of nationally minded and anti-national 
citizens, thus preparing the idea of national and social 
exclusiveness which was to be prevalent in the Nazi régime. 

In spite of all these factors, which to a certain extent are 
not genuine German features but may be found in many 
responsible governments of our time, until 1928 the majority 
of the German people were in favour of political and religious 
liberty and of democratic civilisation as a whole. This is 
proved by the fact that at the 1928 elections more socialist 
members were returned than before. But at this moment, 
before the beginning of the depression, the crucial antagonism 
between the nation’s political wishes and the powerful 
collective bodies became clear. If elections in Germany had 
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had any decisive effect at all, the influence of the agrarian and 
industrial federations could have been overcome and the 
burning question of landed property could have been solved 
at this moment. But according to the political practice of 
government by coalition, which had been followed since 1919, 
it was regarded as the government’s task to maintain the 
existing distribution of power between the members of the 
coalition, whatever the number of members of Parliament 
belonging to the various coalition groups. The existence of 
numerous parties, and the States being split up not only into 
social classes but also into various religious denominations, 
made it difficult to achieve any far-reaching political decisions 
by popular consent. These facts prevented the loss of prestige 
incurred by Parliament in almost all countries from being 
balanced by a clear popular vote for homogeneous demo- 
cratic government. But for the economic depression it would 
not have been at all impossible for German democracy to 
overcome all the checks and the original misconstructions of 
its party system, and to fulfil a popular demand for clear 
decisions in the social and economic fields. The economic 
crisis, however, and the middle-class faith in National- 
Socialist leadership and its capacity to restore the pre-war 
middle-class position, brought about the National-Socialist 
upheaval of 1930. After the elections of 1930 the only possible 
form of government was the bureaucratic system of Bruening, 
keeping up such an amount of political liberty as there is in 
every community which is looking for its master, who is yet 
to come. But while political liberty was still alive, democracy 
had gone with Bruening’s coming into power. Unable to go on 
with parliamentary legislation and unable to form any coali- 
tion for any positive goal, he availed himself for legislative 
purposes exclusively of that famous Article 48 of the Constitu- 
tion which had played its part in the early days of the 
Republic. But whereas in those days presidential orders had 
always been made under parliamentary control, Bruening 
developed Article 48 into a dictatorial system of legislation 
leaving Parliament entirely out of the game. His government, 
by its mere existence and by its practice of violating the spirit 
and the wording of the Constitution, was no longer dependent 
on Parliament but only on the President. The extent of this 
dependence became clear when he attempted to tackle the 
crucial problem of landed property, a measure which would 
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have encroached upon the power of the big landowners, but 
which would have commanded almost unanimous popular 
consent. This led to his dismissal by the Reichspraesident. 
The very presidential power, by which not only Bruening 
himself but also jurists had tried to justify the unconstitu- 
tional practice of government by orders of emergency, put an 
end to his liberal-minded dictatorship. The occasion and the 
form of his dismissal in May 1932 were symptomatic of the 
transition from democracy to dictatorship, and what followed 
was only the final struggle of the various competitors for 
dictatorship. 

Political doctrine followed the course of events by con- 
structing a system of political thought, according to which it 
was the destiny of democratic government to be split up into 
a number of independent social powers struggling one against 
another, until finally all those anti-governmental and quasi- 
governmental forces would be crushed by dictatorship and by 
the erection of a totalitarian State, which would leave no 
sphere of human life outside the scope of a central and power- 
ful governmental will. Professor Carl Schmitt, who is the 
theorist of the Nazi Constitution just as Hugo Preuss was 
the theorist of the Weimar Constitution, developed the 
doctrine of the totalitarian State amalgamating the ideas of 
its being the necessary and the ideal goal of historical evolu- 
tion. Before the trend of German politics had become quite 
clear yet, his sympathy with the totalitarian idea was of so 
formal and general a nature that it equally favoured the 
Bolshevist and Fascist forms of government. The fact that 
Carl Schmitt, when he was still nothing but a political theorist 
and not a Nazi partisan and official framer of Nazi constitu- 
tional laws, conceived the totalitarian idea in a way that 
would justify even the fiercest enemies of his actual party, 
shows more clearly than anything else that the totalitarian 
idea does not represent any substantial political conception 
at all. Every government which lays stress upon its own 
power, and works for a preponderance of the State over any 
other social force, may be regarded as totalitarian. That 
might even be true of a democracy, leaving a reasonable 
sphere of political freedom to the individual. 

So far as the genuine contribution of National-Socialism to 
German political theory is concerned, it is nothing but the 
attempt to base all government institutions upon a theory of 
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race. It is, in other words, the attempt to retrace the history 
of our civilisation which led from the tribal community of 
early times to the feudal and religious community of the 
Middle Ages and finally to modern citizenship, founded upon 
common participation in a national civilisation, national 
language and a national destiny. According to the Nazi idea 
nothing but community of blood is to be the basis of a State 
and of its Constitution. This vision is connected with the idea 
of the leader, which is reduced to the primitive conception of 
giving obedience and receiving protection, and which ignores 
all the sociological assumptions connected with the phenom- 
enon of political leadership. If primitivity of thought in itself 
was any guarantee for the constructive power of a political 
creed, all the problems arising out of the necessity to reserve 
a sphere of creative liberty to the individual in a powerful 
community would be solved. The fallacy of this primitive 
idea has been clearly set out by Lord Acton, who was not only 
very familiar with the special problems of Germany, but also 
quite prepared to accept the factor of race as an important 
contributory element of a nation. Lord Acton wrote sixty 
years ago :* 


Our connection with the race is merely natural or physical, 
whilst our duties to the political nation are ethical. One is a com- 
munity of affections and instincts infinitely important and power- 
ful in savage life, but pertaining more to the animal than to the 
civilised man. The other is an authority governing by laws, 
imposing obligations and giving a moral sanction and character to 
the natural relation of society. 


| 
5 


Orro KircHHEIMER, 


* History of Freedom, and other Essays, pp. 292-3 


THE BRUSSELS)LIFE IN VILLETTE. 


T is not intended, in these pages, to speak again of the 

much-discussed intrigue in Villette, or even of the boarding- 

school in the Rue d’Isabelle (disguised in the novel under 
the name of the Rue Fossette). All that is of interest on these 
subjects has already been said, and everything has been 
identified, even the “ allée défendue”’ and the century-old 
pear tree in the garden, “ the old Methuselah.” But high as 
were the walls which enclosed Madame Beck’s boarders, pupils 
and mistresses emerged at times into the social life of the 
Belgian capital, and there are chapters in Villette which give us 
vivid pictures of the Brussels of 1842 and 1843. My object in 
writing this article is to show that these chapters record true, 
facts observed with living eyes and recorded, on the whole, ” 
with surprising fidelity. 

It will be remembered that, on recovering from an illness, 
Lucy Snowe is taken by Dr. John Bretton to an art exhibition. 
There she meets Paul Emanuel, and horrifies the “‘ dark, acerb 
and caustic little professor ” by her “ insular audacity.” Th 
this episode is founded on a visit paid by Charlotte Bronté/to 
the Brussels Salon of 1842 seems to be proved by a series of 
instances, such as, for example, her heroine’s lively criticism 
of four pictures entitled La Vie @une Femme, which she 
describes as follows : 


/ 


They were painted in a remarkable style—flat, dead, pale and 
formal. The first represented a “ Jeune Fille,” coming out of a 
church-door ... the image of a most villainous little she- 
hypocrite. The second, a “ Mariée” . . . kneeling at a prie-dieu 
in her chamber . . . and showing the whites of her eyes in a most 
exasperating manner. The third, a “ Jeune Mére,” hanging dis- 
consolate over a clayey and puffy baby. ... The fourth, a 
“Veuve,” being a black woman, holding by the hand a black 
little girl, and the twain studiously surveying an elegant French 
monument, set up in a corner of some Pére la Chaise. 


The catalogue of the Salon of 1842 does, in fact, mention a 
series, not of four but of three pictures, signed by Mme. Fanny 
Geefs and entitled La Vie d’une Femme, which the Renaissance 
review describes indulgently in these words: “The first 
represents Piety, the second Love and the third Pain, all 
three showing delightful naiveté and true feeling.”* The 

* Volume LV, 1842-3, p. 92. 
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Emanctpation takes a similar view, describing the pictures as 
“full of delicate poetry.”* But there is at least one critic 
whose spirited strictures coincide with those of Lucy Snowe. 
Victor Joly writes of the same pictures in the Globe: “ All 
these heads bear the stamp of that romantic sentimentality 
which is the deplorable fruit of contemporary literature. They 
are . . . plucked seraphim, roaming our sad earth in search 
of the lost half of their souls.”’} 

Another picture is described in detail by Lucy Snowe, with 
an irony which betrays her puritanical alarm at such a display 
of corpulent charms : 


It represented a woman, considerably larger, I thought, than 
the life. . . . She was, indeed, extremely well fed: very much 
butcher’s meat—to say nothing of bread, vegetables, and liquids— 
must she have consumed to attain that breadth and height, that 
wealth of muscle, that affluence of flesh. . . . She had no business 
to lounge away the noon on a sofa. She ought likewise to have 
worn decent garments; a gown covering her properly, which 
was not the case. . . . On referring to the catalogue, I found that 
this notable production bore name “ Cleopatra.” 


Although no Cleopatra is mentioned in the catalogue of the 
Salon of that year, the picture in question can, I believe, be 
recognised in a work by De Biefve entitled Une Almée. This 
painting, as can be seen from a lithograph published in the 
Renaissance, corresponds in essentials with Charlotte’s ironical 
description. Here is undoubtedly the luxuriant beauty, 
reclining in flowing garments, but sufficiently naked to appear 
indecent . . . in 1842. The hieroglyphics woven into the 
material might have suggested the name of the Egyptian 
Queen. The effect of the whole to-day seems neither very new 
nor very daring, but it did, in fact, contrive to shock the critics 
of the day, who are careful not to praise it unreservedly. “ We 
should have preferred the title 4 Slave of the Seraglio,” writes 
the Emancipation. “ There is in the form and pose of this 
woman something of the voluptuous farntente of the seraglio, 
and none of the half-wild ardour . . . of the gold-skinned 
Almées. . .”{ Charlotte Bronté wrote Villette some ten years 
after the Salon of 1842, and, with the lapse of time, she has 
confused certain details, divided one of Mme. Geefs’ panels 

* Issue of September 8th, 1842. Article signed K. Z. 


t Issue of September 8th, 1842. 
t Ibid. 
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into two, and promoted the Egyptian dancer to the dignity of 
Egypt’s Queen. It seems none the less certain that this 
chapter records her vivid impression of what was, doubtless, 
the first art exhibition she had ever visited. 

Thanks again to her godmother’s kindness, Lucy Snowe was 
taken one evening to a concert which was, we are told, “a 
grand affair to be held in the large . . . hall of the principal 
musical society.” It was to be followed by a “lottery ‘au 
bénéfice des pauvres ’ ; and to crown all, the King, Queen and 
Prince of Labassecour were to be present.” These details alone 
suffice to show that this was the concert given on December 
1oth, 1843, by the Société de la Grande Harmonie, since, during 
the whole of Charlotte’s stay in Brussels, there was but one 
entertainment of the kind which was honoured by the presence 
of the Royal Family as well as ending with a lottery. Let 
us follow Lucy and the Brettons as they enter the concert- 
hall: 

Within was disclosed a hall—grand, wide and high, whose 
sweeping circular walls, and domed hollow ceiling seemed to me all 
dead gold . . . relieved by cornicing, fluting, and garlandry .. . 
Pendant from the dome, flamed a mass that dazzled me—a mass, 
I thought, of rock-crystal, sparkling with facets. . . . It was only 
the chandelier, reader, but for me it seemed the work of eastern 
genll. 

These are the words of a wondering neophyte, but they were 
in a measure justified. The actual premises of the Grande 
Harmonie had been opened in March of the preceding year, 
and the Press had sung the praises of their ‘‘ spacious halls ” 
and the “ magical effect ” of that “ immense nave with walls 
of dazzling whiteness.”* The presence of the Royal Family 
added to the splendours of the evening. ‘“ Prolonged cries 
of ‘ Long live the King! Long live the Queen!’ greeted the 
arrival and departure of Their Majesties,” says the Emancipa- 
tion. “The young Duke of Brabant, accompanied by his 
tutor, was conducted back to the palace at ten o’clock.’’} 

Charlotte, however, does not confine herself to such dry facts 
as these, and gives a vivid description of the King and Queen: 

A signal was given, the doors rolled back, the assembly stood 
up, the orchestra burst out, and, to the welcome of a choral burst, 
enter the King, the Queen, the Court of Labassecour. . . . 


“See Emancipation, March 3rd, 1842. 
t Ibid., March 15th, 1842. 
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Well do I recall that King—a man of fifty, a little bowed, a little 
grey: there was no face in all that assembly which resembled his. 
I had never read, never been told anything of his nature or his 
habits ; and at first the strong hieroglyphics graven as with iron 
stylet on his brow, round his eyes, beside his mouth, puzzled and 
baffled instinct. Ere long, however, if I did not know, at least I 
felt, the meaning of those characters written without hand. There 
sat a silent sufferer—a nervous, melancholy man... . 

The Queen, his wife, knew this: it seemed to me, the reflection 
of her husband’s grief lay, a subduing shadow, on her own 
benignant face. A mild, thoughtful, graceful woman that princess 
seemed. ... Her little son . . . the young Duc de Dindonneau, 
accompanied her: he leaned on his mother’s knee; and, ever and 
anon, in the course of that evening, I saw her observant of the 
monarch at her side, conscious of his beclouded abstraction, and 
desirous to rouse him from it by drawing his attention to their son. 


Whether Charlotte really did, like Lucy, win a cigar-case 
in the lottery must remain for ever in doubt. It seems, 
however, clear enough that the concert given by the Grande 
Harmonie provides the frame within which are seen John 
Bretton and his mother, Ginevra Fanshawe and de Hamal, 
Paul and Joseph Emanuel... . 

Lucy Snowe was soon beholden to her friends for another 
pleasure, that of seeing a great actress, whose name “‘ in those 
days, could thrill Europe.” She calls her Vashti, and it 
cannot be doubted that this biblical name disguises another, 
that of Rachel. It was during Charlotte’s stay in Brussels 
that the great tragédienne gave twelve performances in that 
city, between July 22nd and August 29th, 1842. It was her 
first appearance there, and an enthusiastic public took the 
Monnaie Theatre by storm. Charlotte must have been present 
on one of these occasions. Certainly none of those evenings 
ended with the outbreak of fire and the panic in which Dr. 
John saved the life of Pauline de Bassompierre, but this final 
incident, necessary to the plot of Vz/lette, seems to lack the 
flavour of reality which characterises the first part of the 
description. 

It is significant, moreover, that the impression made on the 
audience of the Monnaie, as reflected in the Press, practically 
coincides with that made by Vashti upon Lucy Snowe, which 
the latter records in such lurid colours : 

Behold! I found upon her something neither of woman nor of 
man: in each of her eyes sat a devil. These evil forces bore her 
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through the tragedy, kept up her feeble strength—for she was but 
a frail creature; and as the action rose and the stir deepened, how 
wildly they shook her with their passions of the pit! 


Let us hear what the critics have to say of Rachel. After 
she had appeared in Bajazet, Louis Schoonen wrote: “ Once 
again we have been startled by the poignant tones of that 
passionate voice, by the sight of that fierce and ardent gaze 
which Roxane fixes in turn upon her rival and the man she 
loves. . . . Such power and fury could never be surpassed.”’* 
Victor Capellemans, too, wrote after the Marte-Stuart of 
Lebrun: ‘‘ Everyone was terrified, frozen with fear at the 
sight of the unhappy Mary rising up, a queen and a jealous 
woman, before the cold and impetuous Elizabeth. . . .”’+ 

The great artiste played in no less than eight different 
tragedies at the Monnaie. She was, in turn, Camille in Horace, 
Emilie in Cinna, Pauline in Polyeucte, Hermione in Andro- 
maque, Roxane in Bajazet and Aménaide in Voltaire’s 
Tancréde ; she also played Thomas Corneille’s Ariane and 
Lebrun’s Marie-Stuart. Charlotte, however, describes Vashti 
as “‘ draped in pale antique folds, long and regular like sculp- 
ture,” which excludes Bajazet, Tancréde and Marte-Stuart. 
The novel, moreover, records a death scene at the climax of 
the play : 

Towards midnight, when the deepening tragedy blackened to 
the death scene— ... when the whole theatre was hushed, 
when the vision of all eyes centred in one point, when all ears 
listened towards one quarter—nothing being seen but the white 
form sunk on a seat, quivering in conflict with her last, her worst- 
hated, her visibly-conquering foe—nothing heard but her throes, 
her gaspings, breathing yet of mutiny, panting still defiance. . . . 


This heroine who perishes on the stage, who keeps her thirst 
for vengeance up to her dying hour, who still defies her enemy, 
who wishes to struggle to the end—would seem indeed to 
be recognisable as Thomas Corneille’s Ariane hurling her 
anathema at Theseus. Rachel only played this part once in 
Brussels, on August 5th, 1843, so that it must have been on 
this evening that Charlotte Bronté was at once moved and 
horrified by the demoniacal Vashti. Charlotte, however, saw 
Rachel again in London, nine years later, immediately before 
writing Villette, and this second encounter explains certain 


* Emancipation, August 25th, 1842. 
t Ibid., August 31st, 1842. 
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phrases in the present chapter—that, for instance, in which 
she describes the dramatic star as already on the wane: 

She could shine yet with pale grandeur and steady might ; but 

that star verged on its judgment-day. Seen near, it was a chaos— 


hollow, half-consumed: an orb perished or perishing, half lava, 
half glow. 


Such words scarcely apply to an actress of twenty-two, who 
was drawing all Brussels in 1842, but they are better suited 
to the Rachel of 1851, worn out by her own ardour, who had 
but seven more years to live. It seems, then, that in this case 
there is a superposition of two images and memories, which 
makes the author’s picture of the great tragédienne the more 
complex and arresting. But the earlier impression was 
probably the stronger. 

The annual festivities commemorating the Belgian Revolu- 
tion of 1830 serve as a background for the dénouement of 
Charlotte Bronté’s novel. Escaping secretly from the Rue 
Fossette, Lucy Snowe makes her way to the Park, where a 
concert is attracting the crowd. There she finds the principal 
characters of the story, is able to observe them unseen, and 
discovers hitherto unknown and unsuspected relationships. 
Charlotte may have assisted at the ‘‘ September celebrations ” 
of both 1842 and 1843. The first of these, however, seems 
to have been overshadowed by a recent death in the Royal 
Family, whereas the details given by the Press of the anniver- 
sary of the following year agree well enough with those 
recorded in Villette. But let us follow Lucy Snowe : 

My vague aim, as I went, was to find the stone-basin, with its 
clear depth and green lining. . . . Amidst the glare, and hurry, 
and throng, and noise, I still secretly and chiefly longed to come on 
that circular mirror of crystal... . 

The song, the sweet music, rose afar, but rushing swiftly on fast- 
strengthening pinions—there swept through these shades so full 
a storm of harmonies that, had no tree been near against which to 
lean, I think I must have dropped. Voices were there, it seemed to 
me, unnumbered; instruments varied and countless—bugle, 
horn, and trumpet I knew. The effect was as a sea breaking into 
song with all its waves, 

The swaying tide swept this way, and then it fell back, and I 
followed its retreat. It led me towards a Byzantine building—a 
sort of kiosk near the park’s centre. Round about stood crowded 
thousands, gathered to a grand concert in the open air. What I 
had heard was, I think, a wild Jager chorus; the night, the 
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space, the scene, and my own mood, had but enhanced the sounds 
and their impression. 


With greater brevity and less poetry, the newspapers of the 
day give their account of the great festival whose echoes filled 
the whole Park. ‘“ Nearly 700 artistes,” says the Emancipa- 
tion, “ sang five impressive numbers. The performers were 
placed on a platform erected behind the pool: this amphi- 
theatre, which terminated the line of candelabra in the centre 
alley, was lit a giorno, and the water was also illuminated.” 
According to the Echo de Bruxelles : “ The stage built for the 
concert was . . . perfectly lighted and made a brilliant effect 
in the semi-darkness of the park.” And the Observateur says : 
‘‘ All the items were covered with applause, especially the last, 
the song of the mountaineers, which was perfectly rendered.” 
Can it be this ‘‘ mountaineers’ song ”’ which Lucy Snowe calls 
a “ wild Jager chorus ” ? It would seem so, for the Emancipa- 
tion quotes the exact title: La Chasse aux Isards. Most of 
the details given by the Press certainly point to the fact that 
it was on September 24th, 1843, that Charlotte Bronté brought 
her passionate melancholy to the Park, among the pleasure- 
seeking crowd. 

When Charlotte arrived in Brussels, she came straight from. 
her native moors. She had only passed through London, and 
had never before lived in a large town, or out of her own 
country. Her eyes were newly opened to foreign sights, and 
it is easy to understand that they missed nothing of what lay 
before them. It was not only the familiar realities of the 
house in the Rue d’Isabelle which made so great an impression 
on her. Even things she saw but once—an exhibition in the 
Salon, a Grande Harmonie concert, a play at the Monnaie, or 
a popular féte in the Park—were indelibly inscribed upon her 
memory. Ten years later, when writing Villette, she had only 
to close her eyes in order to see again the people and the things 
of Brussels. As to the people, she has necessarily altered their 
features, distorting them at times to the verge of caricature, 
according to her prejudices, her mood, and her secret passion. 
But the things at least have remained almost intact, scarcely 
altered by small and unavoidable infidelities ; and they give 
to the novel a scene of such exact precision, a background of 
such minute observation, that what is in great part romantic 
fiction has for the reader a disturbing flavour of living reality, 

Gustave CHARLIER. 


b , 
A HEROD PLAY FROM AMERICA.:! 


E have often in these days to regret the migration 

across the Atlantic of valuable old books and manu- 

scripts. Early plays, in particular, like Henry Med- 
wall’s Fulgens and Lucres, our first secular drama, have been 
_ eagerly sought by American collectors. It may be of interest 
therefore to call attention to the recent surprising discovery 
of a dramatic manuscript, which appears to have reversed the 
too familiar custom of to-day, and to have reached the Old 
World from the New. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century Sir Francis 
Nicholson was Governor successively of several American 
States, including Virginia. He came back to England in 1725, 
after forty years of colonial service. On his death in 1728 he 
left his voluminous papers to the Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. They have lain, unknown to 
most, since then among the Society’s archives, and have only 
of late been systematically examined. Three articles appeared 
in The Times of December 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1931, dealing 
with the papers and illustrating the remarkable range and 
variety of their interest. Even so, one was not prepared to 
find among them,a series of Scenes from a MS, play on Herod 
the Great and his family. 

The manuscript contains about goo lines and includes eight 
Scenes. It is written in an early eighteenth-century script, 
which varies from being easily legible to an almost undecipher- 
able scrawl. Yet it would seem to be one hand, that of the 
author, for there are many corrections of words and phrases, 
omissions and insertions, that could scarcely have been made 
by anyone else. In one of the later Scenes there is a passage 
of about 400 lines in two slightly different drafts.* It is 
tempting to think of Sir Francis Nicholson himself as the 
author. He had an ardent and unrequited passion for a 
Virginian young lady, Lucy Burwell, daughter of Major 
Burwell. His courtship had in it a good deal of the extrava- 
gance of “heroic” drama. We hear that he “ entertained 
designs of Revenge against his Mistress’s father, Brothers, and 
other Relations, swearing that his suit must end in blood.” 


*T am indebted to the late Dr. Edmund Hobhouse, one of the custodians of the 
$.P.G. archives, for bringing the MS. to my notice; and to the Rev. W. F. France, 
Overseas Secretary of the Society, and Messrs. William H. Robinson, through whose 
courtesy I have been able to examine it. 
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But the handwriting of the manuscript is not that of Nichol- 
son’s signatures to his letters, and the example of his effusions 
in verse quoted in The Times is far from suggesting that he 
could have risen to the level of the dialogue in the Herod 
lay. 

: For the dramatist, whoever he was, handled with vigour 
and independence a subject that had been a favourite with 
European playwrights since the middle of the sixteenth 
century. They had all been indebted, directly or indirectly, 
to Josephus in Book XV of The Antiquities of the Fews. Dolce 
in Italy, Hans Sachs in Germany, Hardy and Tristan l’Hermite 
in France, Calderon and Tirso de Molina in Spain had brought 
upon the stage the tragic fortunes of the House of Herod. In 
England the subject had attracted Lady Elizabeth Cary; 
Gervase Markham and William Sampson, in a play performed 
at “the Red Bull”; Samuel Pordage, and the Earl of Orrery. 
They had been followed by Elijah Fenton in 1723, and almost 
at the same time by Voltaire in France. Each dramatist had 
treated the theme after his own fashion, and Pordage had 
introduced a new “ romantic ” element, the love of a Parthian, 
Tyridates, for Herod’s wife Mariamne. This had been sug- 
gested by passages in de la Calprenéde’s novel, Cléopatre. The 
writer of the Herod Scenes in the Nicholson papers may have 
known the novel, for in “‘ Act Ist, Scene Ist,” of which the 
heading is fortunately preserved, he introduces a Parthian 
prince, Phraates, whom he makes the lover not of Mariamne, 
but of Herod’s sister Solome, (Salome)—not to be confused 
with the later princess made familiar by Oscar Wilde’s play 
and Strauss’s opera. 

When the play opens, Phraates and Hyrcanus, the High 
Priest and grandfather of Mariamne, are anxious, after the 
defeat and suicide of Mark Antony, about the future of Herod, 
whose fortunes had been linked with his. Phraates cries : 


The fall of Antony perhaps may shake 

Our Herod’s throne, and one Usurper’s ruin 
May crush another, should Cesar now resent 
The conduct of this Court.* 


By Cesar here is meant Octavius, the future Emperor 
Augustus, and Hyrcanus informs Phraates that an am- 
bassador has come with “some thundring message from 


* In quotations the original spelling is retained, but the punctuation is modernised. 
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Rome’s great Lord,” and that Herod is visibly distraught : 


The Princely honours of his awfull eyes 
Seem clouded—horror sits upon his brow 
Where Majesty once reign’d.—He walks alone. 


Even Mariamne, the princess of the native Hasmoncean line, 
whom he had married for policy as well as love, cannot calm 
his soul, though in the orthodox eyes of Hyrcanus she is 
debased by her union with him : 


Can Mariamne’s soul, 
Excellent Mariamne’s heavenly spirit, 
Be sunk to such a baseness—what can corrupt 
Her noble Understanding ev’n to endure 
A thought like this ? can sorcery, magick-charms ? 
There’s more than witchcraft in it. 


There is a group of four other Scenes, without any heading, 
but more or less consecutive, and probably belonging to 
Acts I or II. In an effective scene Herod takes leave of 
Mariamne before departing to meet Octavius at Antioch. 
She pleads with him to consider his safety : 


Will he spare you, who spared not Antony ? 

Will he spare you, who spared not Aigypt’s Queen? 
In vain did Majesty distressed plead 

To his proud heart ; in vain did heay’nly Beauty, 
And Cleopatra’s charms sue for grace 

To his relentless spears. 


But Herod trusts to his wealth, “I have goold which shall 
prevail over his Iron,” and is deaf to his wife’s entreaties. He 
dismisses her at the entry of Sohemus, his favourite minister, 
whom he endows during his absence with regal power. He 
orders Sohemus, as soon as he is gone, to imprison Mariamne 
and her mother, and in the event of his death or captivity 
at Czsar’s hands, to “ strike both their heads off ” and place 
his brother Pares (Pheroras) on the throne. He has been 
warned by the fate of Antony : 


Had Antony but followed my advice, 
And struck off Cleopatra’s head and seis’d 
The Egyptian empire, and join’d with me 
His Roman soldiers and Egyptian gold, 
We would have whip’d this stripling emperor, 
This boyish Cesar out of Asia; but blind with love 
He lost himself and perhaps ruin’d me. 
VoL, CXLIV. 37 
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When Herod has gone, Sohemus reveals that though “ for 
interest ” he has posed as a rival for the love of Solome, it is 
Mariamne whom his soul adores, and in an interview that 
follows he addresses her in impassioned words that force her 
to take flight. 

From these Scenes in duologue we pass to one in which 
Sohemus confronts Phraates and Solome, Hyrcanus, and a 
court lord, Bagoas. He tells them of Herod’s departure and 
his own appointment as Regent, and announces grandilo- 
quently that he will proceed in solemn state to the palace : 


I shall go in y© King’s own coach ; 
Let the Royall Standard be display’d 
From y¢ Round Tower, and proclaim our March! 


The listeners, amazed and alarmed, resolve at once to stir the 
populace to revolt by exciting their religious feelings. Bagoas 
@nies : 
I'll swear that 
Sohemus is now going to hold a mighty feast 
To Bacchus in y€ Temple 


Phraates, ignorant of the Regent’s passion for Mariamne, is 
urged by his fear that Sohemus will take possession of Solome. 
But she assures her lover that this shall never be: 


Wherere thou art is Heav’n, and wanting thee 
Heav’n were not Heav’n. I may forgoe my being 
Before my love; ’tis rooted in my soul. 


Phraates responds in kind : 


When I must bow to Death, ev’n in the dreadfull moment, 
Thou wilt be present to my parting soul ; 

Thy form will glide before my faded eyes ; 

Thy dear remembrance will fill my mind, 

And my heart burst with a long pang for thee. 


And then he soars to a pitch of really magnificent hyperbole: 


When Heav’n made Woman, 
And gave her beauty . . ., 
He made a greater Being than himself, 
And gave his own omnipotence away. 


Well may Hyrcanus salute the princely pair as “ matchless 
patterns of heroic love,” and pray for their happiness. 
The part of the play in which Sohemus overcomes his 
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enemies is missing, and appears to have included Act III. For 
Act IV, fortunately indicated on the MS., opens in “ a Garden 
before the prison,” where Phraates now lies on the ground, 
guarded by Moorish slaves. In an episode of the dramatist’s 
invention, Solome, with the connivance of Hali, the Keeper 
of the Prison, disguises herself as one of the slaves to gain 
access to her lover. Hali, as he gazes on her transformation, 
breaks forth in cries of strangely mingled horror and admira- 
tion : 

Doth it become great Herod’s Heir—become 

Th’ aspiring blood of Solome to hide 

The Jewish Majesty, and cloud those charms, 

That Heav’n of Beauty with this night of Darkness? 

O force of Truth and everlasting love! 

O unexampl’d Faith and constancy! 

Sol. How like you me, my Hali? 
Hal. Cana Slave’s Habit suit the Royall person ? 

Suit mighty Solome? Yes, yes, it doth. 

Hail, my great slave and Mistress! You become 

Ev’n this and make ev’n Horror amiable. 


The Scene then changes to the interior of the dungeon, and 
Phraates, as he sees another black slave enter, thinks that this 
is his ‘‘ Minister of Death.” Solome reveals herself to him, 
and as the pair exchange words of rapture Hali catches the 
contagion and again breaks into a lyrical outburst : 


You see the force of mighty love! 
The Princess Royal is y® slave, but Love 
Exalts her Nature to y© Gods ; she rivals 
Immortal Beings ; ’tis her least praise to say, 
She took this slavish Habit, she ventur’d Life. 
Sol. No more! I would venture Immortality 
To clasp my mighty Joy, my life, my soul, Phraates. 
It seems to me an easy thing to dart 
From heav’n to reach my Love; without Phraates 
I would not be immortal. 
Phr. Now I am in Heav’n! 
The shock, y€ Horror of y€ place is lost. 
Fool that I was to think this place so dreadful! 


These transcendental ecstasies are cut short by Bagoas, who 
rushes in to warn Solome to fly from the rage of the Regent, 
who has just given orders for a bowstring to be sent to the 
Parthian prince as a “ last present.” 
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Phraates is followed by a yet more illustrious victim. 
Another prison scene “ discovers Sohemus and Mariamne 
together.” To the Regent’s question, “ Will you never grant 
me love? ” she answers, after the fashion of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar : 


My Prince, I am immoveable, 
Like Heav’n’s great polar star. 


Then crying, “take death or love from me,” Sohemus sum- 
mons the Mutes to be her executioners, and asks in mockery : 


How like you this dumb language ? 


She answers with proud composure : 


Better than your noisy tong. 

Base villain, I do accept this gift. 

’Tis better than thy proffer’d love. (To the Mutes) Come, 
Despatch your office! 


Here the extant MS. ends, but we must suppose that 
Mariamne meets her fate, and that in a fifth Act, after Herod’s 
return, Sohemus pays the penalty of his misdeeds. Even in its 
incomplete state the play is an attractive specimen of “ heroic 
drama,” and is a welcome addition, from an unexpected 
quarter, to the long list of tragedies inspired by the fortunes 
of Herod and his House. It was not till nearly two centuries 
later that Stephen Phillips again made them the theme of a 
poetic play, and that Sir Herbert Tree gave them renewed 
stage-life on the boards of His Majesty’s Theatre. 

Fas. Boas. \ 


THE RACIAL INTEGRITY OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO. 


N the year 1619 occurred two of the most important events 

connected with the English settlement of America. One 

of these events was the arrival at Jamestown, Virginia, of 
a ship bearing ninety young English women, soon to become 
wives of men composing the hitherto womanless colony, and 
thus to transfer to the wilds of America the English home. 
The colony founded at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in the year 
following consisted of men, women, and children—several 
complete families. Thus early in the English settlement of 
North America were introduced the saving moral values of the 
English home. Not the least of these values was the preserva- 
tion of the racial integrity of the settlers and that of their 
descendants. The pioneer white woman, throughout the 
settlement of North America, has rendered most valuable 
service to her country and to her race. 

The second event, as unfortunate as the first was fortunately 
constructive, is told in the quaint language of John Rolfe, as 
follows: ‘‘ About the last of August came a Dutch Man of 
Warre that sold us twenty Negars.”’* Thus, in sixteen words, 
the author tells the story of the introduction of Negro slavery 
into the stream of English colonisation in North America. 
Negro slaves had been brought into the Spanish colonies in the 
year 15017 and by the year 1619 had been diffused throughout 
Spanish-America. 

The story of the slave trade ; the history of slavery in North 
America ; the conditions under which slavery was abolished 
here—these have been told so often and so well that repetition 
is useless. It is now quite generally conceded that slavery is 
wrong morally, and that its economic aspects and its social 
effects are highly unfortunate. Yet there was a time when 
* Slavery touched no man’s conscience.” Early advocates of 
Negro slavery in the Americas advanced many arguments 
justifying the practice of slavery. It had been practised 
during the life of Christ and had not been specifically rebuked 
by him. It was not inconsistent with the standards or with 
the ideals of that age. Possibly the best concrete illustration 
of what the attitudes and the practices of the period a.p. 1500 


* Slavery Agitation in Virginia, Theodore M. Whitfield, p. 1. Johns Hopkins Studeia. 
t History of Slavery, Blake, p. 96. 
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to 1850 were in reference to slavery may be gained by a careful 
study of slavery as it existed among the Moors of North Africa. 
Here white men, white women, and even white children, 
citizens of the leading nations of Europe, were enslaved. This 
state of affairs lasted until 1816! As a result of the wars with 
the Barbary States, 1801 to 1805, some two hundred citizens 
of the United States were released from slavery. With their 
own citizens languishing in slavery, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the African Negro would fare better, or that his 
rights would be respected by European nations.* 

The institution of slavery is now justly condemned because 
of its influence upon the slave-owner, as well as for its repres- 
sion of the enslaved person and of the enslaved group. A just 
appraisal of any situation, present or past, involving servitude 
calls, however, for an accurate knowledge of the age involved. 
It further demands an accurate knowledge of both master and 
slave, and of the ideals and the social conditions obtaining in 
the geographical area and in the racial groups affected. In the 
present study no attempt is made to deal with slavery except 
as it laid the foundation for conditions now obtaining in 
America. The matter of special interest is the blood-mixture 
of the two races under slavery and since the emancipation of 
the Negro. Logically, conditions in Latin America call for 
discussion, but these will be stated very briefly. The study 
deals, primarily, with conditions affecting the United States. 

In the earlier part of the past century, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, a brilliant French student of conditions then existing in 
the United States and of the institutions then established or 
in process of development in the Republic, had this to say in 
reference to the Negro and the white races here: ‘‘ There are 
two alternatives for the future—the Negroes and the whites 
must either wholly part or wholly mingle.” In this statement 
is set forth clearly a proposition of the gravest importance. 
That the author based his statement, his forecast, upon what 
he had seen during his travels in America, takes it largely out 
of the realm of speculation and gives to it the character of a 
logical conclusion based upon established fact. Nor is he alone 
in reaching this conclusion. On August 14th, 1862, addressing 
a committee of free Negroes, President Lincoln said: ‘ Your 
race suffers greatly, many of them, by living among us, and 


* History of Slavery, Blake, pp. 80-92. 
t The South’s Part in Mongrelising the Nation, Cox, p. 112. 
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ours suffers from your presence. In a word, we suffer on each 
side. If this is admitted, it affords a reason, at least, why we 
should be separated.”* On June 25th, 1857, Mr. Lincoln said : 

Colonisation [racial separation] is the only preventive of 
amalgamation.”’+ Madison Grant, writing nearly one hundred 
years later than de Tocqueville and more than sixty years 
after the utterances by Mr. Lincoln, says: “ If the purity of 
the two races is to be maintained they cannot continue to live 
side by side, and this is a problem from which there can be no 
escape.’ 

There are few problems which in magnitude, in importance, 
or in complexity, approximate that created by the presence 
of the Negro in the Americas. As a whole, the problem is 
bewilderingly complex, so much so that it is best studied 
through isolating the many vital issues involved. Among these 
issues racial intermixture deserves to hold the first place, for 
this is the one aspect which overshadows, in importance, all 
other features of the Negro problem, whether considered here 
or elsewhere. As different peoples are involved in this racial 
contact, there are differences to be noted, chiefly in attitudes 
and in the resulting extent to which amalgamation has pro- 
gressed. Nowhere in America has the Negro made any general 
or any energetic attempt to preserve his racial integrity. 

The purpose of this study is to set forth the essential facts 
in reference to racial intermixture as this has occurred, and 
is now occurring, between the Negro and the Caucasian races 
in the United States. The rapid increase of mixed-bloods here, 
strongly supporting the thesis of de Tocqueville, and of others 
competent to pass judgment, is a self-evident fact. There may 
be differences of opinion as to details and even as to the degrees 
and the extent of this racial intermixture. Designing men may 
succeed in obscuring the issues involved. Few, if any, of the 
recognised leaders of either race—leaders in politics, in educa- 
tion, even in religion—have attempted to deal specifically and 
constructively with the matter of amalgamation. There has 
been, except upon the part of the United States Census 
agencies, little or no use made of the recognised methods of 
securing an accurate and a complete tabulation and analysis 
of the facts in reference to amalgamation. The Census Bureau 

* The Racial Integrity of the American Negro, Shannon, p. 61. 


+ Ibid, p. 61. 
t Ibid, p. 61. 
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makes no effort to indicate the social or the moral significance 
of the facts secured by its enumerators. Neither does it 
explain satisfactorily why the enumeration of 1930 completely 
ignores a matter of such vital importance. The mulatto now 
has considerable voting strength. The United States Census 
Reports, while incomplete and distressingly inadequate at this 
point, furnish by far the most complete and the most depend- 
able information concerning racial intermixture in the area 
covered. The first enumeration to take account of the mulatto 
as a distinct element in the Negro population was that of 1850. 

The Census of 1870 returned a total Negro population of 
4,880,009, of which 4,295,960 were classed as “ black” and 
584,049 as “ mulatto.” At this enumeration, 12 per cent. of 
the Negro population were returned as “ mulatto,” the term, 
as used by the Census Bureau, manifestly including all percep- 
tible degree of infusion of white blood. The Census of 1890 
returned a total Negro population of 7,488,676, of which 
6,337,980 were classed as black and 1,132,060 as mulatto. At 
this enumeration 15:2 per cent. of the Negro population were 
classed as mulatto. The discrepancy in these figures is due 
to the fact that 18,636 Negroes in Indian Territory were not 
classified as to racial intermixture. The Census of 1910 
returned a total Negro population of 9,827,763, of which 
7,777,077 were classed as black and 2,050,686, or 20°9 per 
cent., were classed as mulatto. These figures are quoted here 
as given in Census Bulletin No. 129, page 60. They furnish 
the only existing basic official statement of the progress of 
amalgamation for the period covered. As compared with these 
enumerations there are manifest discrepancies shown in the 
enumerations for 1850 and 1860, while the Census Bureau 
recognises the returns of 1920, in so far as the mulatto is 
concerned, as worthless, if not misleading. The total Negro 
population for 1930 is given as 11,891,143. 

The figures for 1870 cover a period of 251 years of racial 
contact, 1619 to 1870, This includes the entire slavery period, 
the Civil War period, and the first five years of freedom. 
These figures give the most trustworthy, if not the only, 
dependable information concerning the inter-racial morality 
existing under slavery. Incidentally, discreditable as this 
showing is, it is infinitely more creditable to both races—to 
all concerned—than are the facts shown in the matter of racial 
intermixture occurring since emancipation. Since 1870 each 
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succeeding twenty-year period is virtually duplicating the 
results in racial intermixture of the entire preceding time that 
the races have been in contact here! 1870 shows 584,049 
mulattoes ; 1890 shows 1,132,060; 1910 shows 2,050,686! 
These figures, with their internal consistency and with the 
Census endorsement and the resulting prestige, must stand as 
the minimum statement of the actual number of mulattoes in 
Continental United States, of the percentage these constitute 
in the total Negro population here up to 1910, and of the rate 
at which the intermixture of the two races—the absorption of 
the Negro by the Caucasian—is proceeding. 

The Census Bureau wholly discredits the enumeration of 
1920 in so far as information relative to racial intermixture is 
concerned. The three preceding enumerations show a fairly 
constant and a very rapid rate of increase, both numerically 
and in the percentage of mulatto to total Negro population. 
The figures returned in 1920 show an actual decrease in 
mulattoes of 390,132 as compared with returns for 1910! The 
percentage of mulatto to total Negro population is given as 
15-9 against 20-9 in Ig10. This is manifestly erroneous, and 
the Census Bureau is fully justified in its attitude towards this 
feature of the enumeration. 

The enumeration of 1930 affords no information in reference 
to racial intermixture. It seems that no effort was made to 
secure information covering this point. The impartial student 
of the problem of racial intermixture must ask why the 
enumeration of 1920 should have been worthless in reference 
to a matter of such grave import, and why that of 1930 should 
have ignored this matter altogether? The natural inference 
is that mulattoes, influential in dominant political circles, do 
not wish to have such statistics made available to the public. 
By applying the known rate of increase to mulattoes in the 
preceding years, the probable number of mulattoes for 1930 is 
found to be 3,714,744, a total possibly not far wide of the 
actual number. This number is 31*2 per cent. of the total 
Negro population as returned for 1930. _ 

Although several other States show a higher percentage of 
mixed-bloods, conditions are numerically worse in Virginia 
than in any other State. Here the Census of 1870 returned 
72,248 mulattoes ; that of 1890, 122,441; and that of Igro, 
222,910. This rate of increase of mixed-bloods gives for 1930 
in the State of Virginia an expectation of 405,818 mulattoes! 
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Thus is presented a concrete statement showing how desperate 
is the situation, especially for the full-blood Virginia Negro. 
Many thousands of mixed-bloods have left this State, going 
into the District of Columbia and into the North and the East, 
especially into the larger cities of these sections. On the whole, 
the findings of the Census in reference to racial intermixture 
as between the Negro and the Caucasian in the United States 
afford no ground for believing, or even for hoping, that, under 
existing conditions, the purity of either race can be long pre- 
served. All the facts support de Tocqueville, Mr. Lincoln, 
Madison Grant, and others qualified to speak. 

Sources of information in reference to the progress of amal- 
gamation other than the Census are less definite numerically, 
but involve sidelights highly instructive and suggestive. As 
a rule investigations covering these sources of information gain 
their practical value from the fact that they deal with concrete 
cases and with definite situations, thus giving a sense of reality 
not likely to be present in dealing with abstract statistics. There 
is a general agreement in all possible sources of information 
apart from the Census showing the percentage of mulatto to 
total Negro population in the United States as being decidedly 
higher than do the figures furnished by the Census. Competent 
private investigation also furnishes many essential facts 
omitted by the Census, such as: Classification of students in 
higher educational institutions as full-blood or mulatto; 
classification likewise of the successful business and profes- 
sional men of the race; and especially such classification of 
the most prominent educators and clergymen of the race. 
These groups all show a very high percentage exhibiting 
clearly the infusion of white blood. Many are “ near-white.” 
Very few of the pre-eminently successful are full-blood Negroes. 

For an impartial and exhaustive study of this feature of the 
race problem in the United States, the earlier work of Pro- 
fessor E. B, Reuter should be noted.* He reached the con- 
clusion that the chances of the mulatto achieving leadership 
are thirty-four times greater than are the chances of the full- 
blood Negro child. Considering various occupations, he found 
that every interest of the Negro race in the United States is 
now dominated, if not monopolised in its more desirable 
aspects, by the mulatto. The extent of this domination is 


* The Mulatto in the United States, E. B. Reuter. For this and following references 
see pages 267 to 309. 
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indicated by a few well-chosen examples. Of 9,172 students 
in higher educational institutions he found 7,567—82-5 per 
cent.—to be mulattoes, with 1,605 classed as “ black,” not 
necessarily full-blood Negroes. Tuskegee Institute may be 
regarded as typical of Negro institutions, and here were found 
a teaching force of about 200 members. Of this number nine, 
none of them in high position, were regarded as full-blood 
Negroes ; 184 were recognised as “ persons of mixed blood.” 
Of conditions obtaining in the Negro ministry, a single finding 
may suffice. Of five hundred and eighty Negro ministers 
sufficiently prominent to merit a place in a group relatively so 
small, “‘ Ninety-five were considered full-blood Negroes and 
four hundred and eighty-five were known to be mulattoes.” 
Professor Reuter carried his investigations into the various 
professions and into several of the more exacting occupations 
followed by Negroes. In every interest of the race he encoun- 
tered a dominant mixed-blood leadership, varying in degree 
only but more complete in those positions affording social 
opportunity and privilege and the possibility of fuller personal 
development. 

The significance of this situation is not understood generally 
in either race or, if understood even by the leaders, is habi- 
tually ignored. Yet it is a situation calculated to destroy the 
racial self-respect of the American Negro or, more accurately, 
to stifle the beginnings of laudable race pride. This lack of 
racial self-respect and of racial self-sufficiency is, unques- 
tionably, very hurtful to the great majority of the Negroes in 
the United States, and to those elsewhere. The thoughtful, 
aspiring element of the race have reason to believe that the 
easiest, if not the only, road to permanent and worth-while 
advancement lies not in racial development but in escape from 
race. It is just here that the most serious aspect of the race 
problem in the United States is encountered. When Professor 
Reuter pointed out that the prospects of the child of mixed 
blood are thirty-four times better than the chances of the 
full-blood Negro child, he arrived at the explanation of much 
that is most deplorable in so far as the Negro group is con- 
cerned and much that is most reprehensible upon the part of 
the white group here. The ideals and the sanctions of the 
Negro group in the United States are largely what the attitudes 
and the sanctions of the white group have made them. The 
white group, while holding to the highest for itself, has 
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strangely overlooked or ignored fundamental moral and social 
sanction in so far as the Negro is concerned. It is not acci- 
dental that 16-5 per cent. of the Negro children born in the 
District of Columbia are officially reported as illegitimate! 
While responsibility for existing conditions rests largely with 
the white group, the Negro cannot escape censure, for he has 
made no effective effort to protect himself against the wrong 
he has suffered, nor has he made any effective effort to correct 
that part of the wrong for which his own group is responsible. 

Mr. Lincoln recognised the fact that the Negro suffers 
because of his relation to the white in America. He suffers 
from two classes of white people. The first is that class which 
in various ways exploits him for its immediate pleasure or 
profit, and without regard for the higher or the ultimate 
interests of either race. Of all exploiters of the Negro, the 
white father of an illegitimate mulatto child is most despicable 
and deserves the utmost contempt from both races. The second 
class, from which the Negro in the United States has suffered 
very greatly and still suffers, is that which, under the guise 
of helpfulness to the race, habitually accepts the mulatto 
element of the race and assists this element into positions of 
leadership. The effects of the attitude of this class, direct and 
indirect, have been in the past and are to-day utterly destruc- 
tive to the Negro race, both in its ideals and in its racial 
integrity. The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that 
virtually every white man and every white woman interested 
in the race problem in America is included in the second class. 
In politics, in philanthropy, in education, in religion—every- 
where the mulatto is accepted by the white as the representa- 
tive and as the leader of the Negro group. Thus the race is 
discredited by those seeking to assist it. Thus the full-blood 
Negro is brought to ignore the matter of race purity, if not 
positively to seek to escape from a race doomed to ignominy 
and to the social disadvantages suffered at the hands of its 
friends. 

Justice requires that the mulatto element in the Negro 
population be divided into two classes: those who are the 
product of initial amalgamation and those who represent a 
subsequent diffusion of white blood through the interbreeding 
of mulattoes and of Negroes with mulattoes. In the first case 
one of the parents, almost invariably the father, is white, while 
the other is either full-blood Negro or mulatto. In cases of 
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initial amalgamation the child is illegitimate, the number of 
instances of legal racial intermarriage being almost negligible, 
even in those States where permitted. No such marriage can 
be made legally in any Southern State. The great majority 
of mixed-bloods in the United States belong to the class here 
_ described as diffusion mulattoes. In many cases the initial 
intermixture occurred several generations back and, in many 
instances, the conventions of society in reference to marriage 
have since been observed. In other cases there has been a 
wanton disregard for marriage as the process of “ bleaching ” 
has, through repeated instances of biracial illegitimacy, pro- 
duced the “ near-white,”’ now in evidence in such considerable 
numbers. Many of the mixed-bloods who have gained recogni- 
tion as leaders of the Negro group here, and elsewhere, have 
been initial increment mulattoes, a fact usually proving in 
no way inconvenient, but rather advantageous, to them. 

The distinction between initial increment and diffusion 
mulattoes, important as it is theoretically and morally, has 
less practical value for the Negro than the facts would lead the 
student to expect. Racial intermixture cannot be concealed. 
For the mass of the Negroes little attention is given to the 
conditions under which initial racial intermixture has occurred. 
It is the advantageous position of the mulatto which counts. 
Thus the greater the natural ability of the individual mulatto, 
the more creditable his achievements, the finer his personality, 
the graver the stress he puts upon the ideals of the full-blood 
Negro. This suggests the supreme, the inescapable, tragedy 
of mulatto leadership. 

The increase of the mixed-blood group by diffusion has been 
very much greater than by initial amalgamation, but the 
number of cases of initial amalgamation is now unquestion- 
ably greater than at any time since the races have been in 
contact. Yet there seems to be a general assumption that cases 
of initial racial intermixture are now very rare, and that the 
present rapid increase in mulattoes is due almost or quite 
wholly to diffusion rather than to initial intermixture. The 
methods of dealing with the situation are posited upon this 
assumption. Careful investigation will reveal, in almost any 
Negro group, children of Negro mothers but decidedly lighter 
in colour than are the mothers. Unfortunately no authorita- 
tive statistics have been gathered in reference to initial amal- 
gamations. Opinions in reference to this feature of the race 
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problem may be quoted to uphold any possible view one may 
wish to support. The investigations made by the writer have 
revealed many cases of initial amalgamation, sufficient to 
warrant the opening sentence of this paragraph. 
Amalgamation has proceeded much more rapidly in Latin 
America than has been the case in the United States. The 
contrast between the two is involved in the earliest settlements 
made. While Jamestown quickly became a colony of homes 
and of family life, while Plymoutlr Colony was such from its 
inception, Isabella, the first permanent Spanish colony, con- 
sisted wholly of men. These came out as adventurers, seeking 
wealth rather than homes. The first century of Spanish occu- 
pation of America was a century of conquest and exploitation 
rather than of home-building. In this the Spanish woman had 
little place or part. Indians were captured and allotted to the 
soldiers and to civilians as slaves and, from the very beginning, 
began that process of racial intermixture between the Spaniard 
and the Indian now in evidence throughout Latin America. 
As Negro slaves were introduced, they formed a third element 
in the future population. There are still full-blood whites, 
full-blood Indians, and full-blood Negroes in Latin America, 
but the bulk of the population is of mixed blood. The condi- 
tions under which this racial intermixture has occurred rob 
the situation of all value as an experiment in race crossing. 
The absence of moral standards and the demoralising condi- 
tions prevailing were not favourable to normal development. 
For those who would ignore race, abundant examples may 
be cited from Latin America showing the unfortunate conse- 
quences of such a course. Professor Foerster, of Princeton 
University, has performed a great service in his study of the 
moral and social conditions prevailing in Latin America and 
in the West Indies, as these conditions are reflected in the 
matter of illegitimacy. His report upon a study made at the 
instance of the Department of Labour, United States Govern- 
ment, has very high value.* He found 25 per cent. of the 
population of Cuba to be of illegitimate birth. Other of these 
countries show a much higher illegitimacy rate. The Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica, under the word “ illegitimacy,” states that 
70 per cent. of the children born in Jamaica are illegitimate. 
Doubtless the political instability so much in evidence in 


* Racial Problems Involved in Immigration from Latin America and the West Indies 
to the United States, Robert H. Foerster. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
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Latin America is due, in large part, to this confusion of race 
through lack of race pride and through lack of adequate family 
organisation. For those who hold race cheaply and who, with- 
out thought, imperil a heritage which, once impaired, can 
never be restored, a careful study of Latin America is earnestly 
commended. 

In any consideration of the mulatto problem in the United 
States, or elsewhere, religion and its influence must be 
evaluated. This force has singularly failed to protect the Negro 
either in his ideals or in his race. The religious forces of 
America have done much for the Negro, but it has been accom- 
plished indirectly rather than by definitely sought objective. 
Upon the question of the protection, the perpetuation, of his 
race there has been the silence of indifference and of failure to 
realise vital issues. Directly, there has been universal accep- 
tance of racial intermixture. The proof of this is the present- 
day position of the mulatto as the recognised representative 
and leader of the Negro group, especially in its religious 
interests and activities. It is this failure to protect his race 
which has made the Christian religion painfully near non- 
moral for the Negro in the United States. This seems to be 
true of the Negro everywhere and constitutes a situation 
demanding most careful consideration. 

Brotherhood, especially Christian brotherhood, does not 
approve moral wrongs, nor does it imperil ethical standards. 
When intelligently comprehended it rather strengthens and 
energises morality. When permitted to degenerate into in- 
difference toward fundamental moral sanctions, it is no longer 
brotherhood or Christianity. That the Negro in the United 
States is yet a Negro, with racial possibilities and with the 
ability to assist his race here and elsewhere, is very largely 
due to those attitudes upon the part of the white against 
which the Negro sometimes complains most bitterly. It must 
be recognised that, along with religion, race prejudice has 
served to protect the Negro in his racial interests, in many 
instances proving doubtless the stronger of the two. Certainly 
race prejudice has been an active force, conserving race in 
circles from which Christianity was absent or in which Christi- 
anity, as administered, has been neutral or has, through 
practical endorsement of individual mulattoes, thrown its 
influence upon the side of illicit racial intermixture. The Latin 
American has largely lacked the race prejudice, or more 
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accurately the racial pride and self-respect prompting racial 
self-preservation, which has so largely characterised, and has 
protected measurably, the citizens of the United States. 

No one can, however, after a reasonably thorough examina- 
tion of the evidence, question the fact that the amalgamation 
of the Negro and the white in the United States is progressing 
very rapidly. Yet, in common with the people of the entire 
Western hemisphere, both races here show a strangely com- 
placent indifference to this racialsintermixture. Even out- 
standing students of the Negro problem usually place the 
completion of this process so far in the future as to possess 
little interest for the present generation. Efforts to arouse 
popular interest by placing the facts before both races, thus 
protecting each alike, have met with but little success. The 
reaction produced when this situation is forced upon the notice 
of even the more intelligent leaders of either race ranges from 
utter indifference to the whole matter to open hostility toward 
the person or the agency responsible for forcing attention to 
race amalgamation and its consequences. 

It is impossible to gain an accurate knowledge of the status 
of amalgamation of the Negro and the white in America, 
especially in the United States, without a realisation of the 
distressing fact that all our boasted institutions—our social 
customs and practices, our political parties and institutions, 
our educational interests and programmes, even Christianity 
in all its organised groups and their activities—have failed 
largely in the past and are largely failing at the present time 
in the protection of the purity of either race. This is due 
partly, if not largely, to the fact that no specific effort has been 
made to bring about a better state of affairs. A dependent 
race is being destroyed by the baser element of the more fortu- 
nately situated race, with little endeavour by anyone to bring 
the character or the intelligence of either race to bear, directly 
and energetically, upon the situation. The more fortunate 
race is largely indifferent to its own peril. The outstanding 
fact in reference to the American situation is that no intelli- 
gent and adequately persistent effort to preserve either race 
has yet been made by other than a few individuals. \ 


A. H. SHaNNoN.\ 


THE ORIGIN OF WARFARE. 


T the beginning of the Quartenary Geological Era, about 
125,000 years ago, man was definitely differentiated 
from the beasts. He differed from his simian ancestor 

in possessing an eye capable of discerning perspective ; hands 
that were non-specialising, that is to say, were not developed 
for the sole purpose of climbing or swimming ; a brain capable 
of reasonable logical thought, and something more, which for 
the want of a better word we still describe as “ soul.” 

Biologically speaking, man was, and still is, a polygamous 
herd animal. The development of modern religion, culture, 
and ethics has forced us into a state of monogamy, with 
varying results and effects which are not part of the present 
subject, but our primitive ancestor was troubled by no such 
niceties of feeling. He lived in a group consisting of many 
consanguineous members—in short, a highly inbred and 
collateralised family. The oldest, most artful, or strongest 
man took for himself the bulk of, and certainly the pick of, the 
women, irrespective of blood relationship, leaving the younger 
or weaker men to fare as best they might. No doubt, on 
occasions, one or more of the young men, together with a 
group of women, would become detached from the parent 
stock, and found a herd of their own. At such divisions there 
would be no quarrel or dispute concerning the sharing of 
property, or the inheritance of land, for man was settled in 
no fixed spot. The earth was at his feet, he had but to 
wander forth and find food. He was what is technically 
known as a “‘ food-gatherer ” pure and simple. 

Perhaps the earliest implement, or tool, was the branch 
broken down by the gale, or a stone that could be picked up 
and hurled at a food-animal; but flints flung about indis- 
criminately have a way of becoming chipped, and this fact 
prehistoric man observed, and soon turned to his own 
advantage. 

The earliest and most primitive of all discovered Paleolithic 
stone implements is the Chellean “ hand-axe,” called by the 
French coup de poing, i.e. “ blow of the fist.” It consists 
of a nodule of flint between four and five inches long, roughly 
chipped to a point at one end. Despite the shattering name 
bestowed upon it by the French excavators, this implement is 
definitely a tool, and not a weapon. It would prove more of 
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an encumbrance than an assistance in any individual hand-to- 
hand combat. It is by no means so handy and so deadly as 
the hastily broken bottle or beer-glass of the public-house 
brawl in “ civilised ” cities to-day. As a tool it was efficient 
for crude cutting, such as in severing a branch, or cracking a 
bone to extract marrow. 

As man developed his craft of flint knapping, his tendency 
proved to be not towards larger and more formidable weapons, 
but towards smaller and more delitate cutting-edges. Bone 
was pressed into service, not for daggers, but for needles ; 
horn, not as a receptacle for poison-darts, but to split into 
fish-harpoons; and decades later, when the marvellously 
delicate flint arrow-head appeared, it was suitable for killing 
nothing larger than a rabbit. 

It seems then that, since battle furniture will not come to 
light, primitive man, who lived much closer to his instincts 
than we do, was lacking in that which most of us imagine is 
essential to existence, in accordance with the law of the 
“ survival of the fittest,” namely, “ the fighting instinct.” To 
primitive man, living as he did in close contact with tremen- 
dous forces of untamed Nature, face to face with immense 
cave-bears and lions, a “ natural inborn instinct ” to fight 
would very soon have made itself manifest, and the primitive 
Chellean hand-axe would soon have developed into a really 
destructive lethal weapon. 

If the foregoing is true, it should be possible to check its 
accuracy by observing the habits and customs of modern 
savages, for it is generally believed that these people represent 
prehistoric man. A survey of primitive peoples throughout 
the world reveals, alas, that far from being peaceful, they are 
for the most part armed with highly ornate and deadly 
weapons, in the use of which they prove fatally expert. A boy 
on reaching the age of puberty is sequestered from the tribe, 
passed through an initiation ceremony, and instructed in the 
arts of war; and until he has taken part in at least one 
engagement he is not considered to have reached man’s 
estate, nor is he allowed to take a wife, nor participate in the 
business of the tribe. Such customs vary with ethnographic 
position but, generally speaking, all primitive people have an 
organisation of this kind. 

Disappointed in our quest for peace among these lowly folk, 
it may be instructive to seek what motivates their warfare, for 
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we are still assuming that they are nearer to the mental status 
of prehistoric man than ourselves. No doubt we shall find that 
a primary offence, such as a young man of one tribe carrying 
off a girl from another, leads to endless reprisals of slaughter 
and head-hunting. To this end let us quote actual cases from 
no less an authority than Dr. W. H. Rivers. 


Melanesia provides abundant examples of the difficulty in ex- 
plaining the response to social injury as actuated by revenge. . . 
The people fight (after an offence) till one or more men have been 
kalled on either side; in some islands it is necessary that an equal 
number shall have been killed on each side. As soon as it is seen 
that each side has lost a man or men, the fight comes to an end 
automatically ; there is no parleying or arrangement of terms. 
Some time after, the two opponent people exchange presents which 
are of equal value on both sides. There is no question of the 
offenders giving a larger amount in compensation. . . . Moreover 
. . . the party which takes the initiative in the exchange is not 
that of the offenders. . . . The side which first kills, first gives. 


Here, then, we find no revengeful spirit. The whole business 
seems to be transacted in a more fair and “ sportsmanlike ” 
manner than any war engaged in by “ civilised”? man. So 
much for savages at war. Now let us glance at the custom 
of head-hunting, in which two organised armed bands are not 
pitted one against another. From the same authority we 
learn : 

In Indonesia and Melanesia heads are used in rites connected 
with such essential crafts as house-building and canoe-making. 
In the head-hunting districts of Melanesia no house could be 
inhabited, no canoe be launched if heads were not at hand to be 
used as the offering which forms part of an organised cult of the 
dead. The motive for head-hunting . . . depends on a religious 
need so great that many of the chief acts of life cannot be per- 
formed without it. 


Despite the fact that ceremonies are performed, and sacri- 
fices made to propitiate the spirit of the dead man who 
originally owned the severed head, it seems that we are 
rather off the track of the essentially peaceful nature of the 
human being. This wandering from the path is due to the 
presupposition of a misconception. Actually, modern savages 
are no nearer, mentally or psychologically, to prehistoric man 
than we are ourselves. This very general blunder is due to the 
fact that as soon as Darwin propounded his theory of Evolu- 
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tion, it was seized upon and applied to every subject whether 
it would fit or not, with the result that anthropologists have 
been led sadly astray. A system contrary to Evolution holds 
sway over the progress of culture. Without a constant urge 
forward from without people soon grow decadent, lose such 
useful and almost essential arts as canoe-building and pottery- 
making, but possibly continue their head-hunting, without 
knowing why they do so. There are very few modern savages 
that are not civilised in their own way. If they have houses to 
live in, a system of marriage-customs, a ceremonial method of 
interment of the dead, some form of chieftainship, and even 
a most rudimentary science of agriculture, then they have 
civilisation. The very few people who have none of these 
things, who have remained food-gatherers, have no conception 
of warfare, head-hunting, or other violent modes of behaviour. 
War, therefore, is inherent in civilisation, not in man. Let us 
now attempt to trace the rise and growth of this apparently 
very questionable blessing. 


Had prehistoric man remained a simple food-gatherer, 
wandering at will upon the face of the earth, it is very doubt- 
ful whether he would have survived the rigours of climate, the 
ravages of wild beasts, and, above all, famine—when neither 
food-plant nor animal was available. The fundamental 
problem was for man to change his habits, cease being a food- 
gatherer and become a food-producer ; but this tremendous 
step forward could not easily be made. He could not watch 
the acorn develop into the hundred-years oak, nor yet the 
grain of seed into the food-plant of a season. He did not 
connect the two—the burial of the seed with the resurrection 
of his food. His best endeavour was to wander into a land of 
plenty, and thereabout intelligently remain. 

The world’s most fertile valley is, and always was, that of 
the Nile. In this region Mother Nature gave her great lesson. 
That lesson was in the perfect irrigation cycle of the Nile. 
How long man sat and watched the life-bearing inundation 
without applying the knowledge so to be obtained is impossi- 
ble to judge. It was at most but ten thousand years ago that 
man made the first step in civilisation—the instigation of the 
science of agriculture based upon irrigation. 

After this events could move with comparative rapidity. 
Man was now free from his serfdom to the caprices of the 
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virgin soil. His vital mind forces could be used for something 
other than food finding. In the Nile valley the first calendar 
was devised, the first building erected in stone, the first 
pottery fashioned, the first cattle were domesticated, the first 
marriage laws lain down, and the first rules of inheritance 
instigated. It was there that the first kingdom was estab- 
lished, the first State religious system founded, and people 
were for the first time divided into social classes. The earliest 
religious cult in Egypt was the worship of a vegetation god 
through his earthly son—the king. Later, the god became a 
sun-god and customs were changed accordingly, but the 
fundamental belief that the king was himself a part of the god 
remained the same. These early royal families were closely 
inbred, for the system of inheritance was matrilineal, and in 
exogamous unions the throne and attendant power would 
soon have gone beyond the bounds of the family. 

The king, as a god upon earth, held the life and fate of all 
men in his hand. Due to his divine presence the Nile over- 
flowed its banks and fertilised the fields : to him was due the 
thanks and praise that his father the sun deigned to rise again 
next morning after having laid down to sleep at night. The 
king could not grow old and weak as ordinary mortals did, or 
surely there would be an end to all things beneficial upon 
earth ; so the king obligingly did not grow old and weak, but 
disappeared from earth and life into the waters and immor- 
tality. He sacrificed his life in the Nile that he might rejoin 
his father the sun. 

So much for the beginnings of national life. We must now 
don the seven-league boots of proto-historic research, stride 
vigorously on—not necessarily in a straight line—but each 
footstep must be planted upon a vital point. We must for 
brevity’s sake ignore the existence of such growing cultures as 
the Sumerian and Babylonian; and, without even hinting at 
their origin and development, class these, with Egypt, and all 
other early cultures in one category, so aptly named by Dr. 
W. J. Perry “ the archaic civilisation.” 

Metals were discovered. The ruling families grew more 
rich and powerful. Magico-religious ideas took at once a more 
practical and a more mystic form. Gold grew to be valued, 
together with other gems to be mentioned later, and kings 
grew less obliging when the time of their ceremonial demise 
approached. If the king could represent his father the sun, 
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then someone could represent the king, and suffer death in his 
stead. Here was the toxin that brought about the fall of the 
archaic civilisation, and here, too, was the toxin that even 
to-day threatens to bring about the extermination of the 
homo sapiens race. 

In the early days of human sacrifice no doubt a willing slave 
would volunteer for the service, glad to benefit humanity, and 
as a reward enter the bright sky-world of immortality in place 
of the dismal underworld. But later, when no volunteers were 
forthcoming, slaves were conscripted, and not one representa- 
tive of the king perished, but whole hosts were yearly drowned 
in the flood-waters of the Nile. Thus man learned what could 
be accomplished by violent behaviour. 

Closely allied to the use of gold was the appreciation of 
pearls and pearl-shell, of amber, jade, jet, amethyst, coral 
and other precious and semi-precious stones. The enormously 
powerful ruling families owed a great deal of their prestige 
to the possession of these objects, hence expeditions were sent 
out to prospect for them. ‘The course of these expeditions 
may be traced from the site of the archaic civilisation east- 
ward, through Indonesia and Melanesia, out into the Pacific, 
down to Australia, and across to Central America, by the 
ponderous megolithic monuments they have left in their wake, 
the arts and laws taught by these travellers to aboriginal 
inhabitants, and the myths of these people. Not one wave 
but many passed outward, always led by descendants of the 
ruling House—the Sun-worshipping theocracy. The remains 
left behind by early civilised settlers are always on the site 
of ancient metal or jewel workings. 

The organisation of the archaic civilisation, I have always 
pointed out, was matrilineal. Here then, was another great 
flaw. Younger members of the ruling house, cheated as they 
felt of their inheritance, broke away with friends and followers, 
settled upon adjacent sites and established themselves as 
rulers. Knowing the vital principle of government to consist 
of a ruling theocracy, and knowing, too, from having wit- 
nessed wholesale human sacrifice, how defenceless a thing was 
man, they changed the sun-gods into incarnate war-gods, 
established a patrilineal inheritance, and descended with 
force and arms upon the peaceful, rich parent settlements. 

The origin centres of the earliest military atrocities are 
always adjacent to, but never in the centres of, earliest civili- 
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sation. The Bantu people of Africa flooded southward from 
somewhere near Egypt. Egypt herself was conquered and 
dominated by the warlike Hyksos. The Maya civilisation of 
Central America was broken up by the Aztecs, and wherever 
through the world there are megolithic monuments, the resi- 
dent people have stories of the wonderful sun-gods, who 
descended and taught the people the arts of peace, and the 
dreaded war-gods, who later came and overthrew them and 
trained the people for war. 


In the far north and the far south of the great land masses 
there exist lowly folk who have never been influenced by the 
great civilising waves that have passed round the world. 
These people have remained in the prehistoric, food-gathering 
state, invented for themselves no articles of material culture 
nor elaborated any cults of the dead. A pound of meat is 
more valuable to them than a pound of gold; jewels mean 
nothing, whilst warfare, and even individual combat, is 
unknown. They are despised by their nearest neighbours, 
regarded as lower animals, and not considered worthy to 
receive death from the hand of a warrior. Nevertheless, these 
food-gatherers possess all the instincts of their prehistoric 
forebears. They eat, drink and sleep, reproduce their kind, 
protect themselves from wild animals, and tenaciously cling 
to life. 

It is only people with culture, be they either the aeroplane- 
building, wireless-telephone-listening, whisky-drinking, pep- 
sin-gum-chewing whites of Europe and America, or the canoe- 
building, ceremonial-dance-watching, kava-drinking, betel- 
chewing blacks of the South Seas, who indulge in killing each 
other, be it either to satisfy honour, or to get a head for a 
canoe-launch ; and if there is no fighting instinct inherent in 
man, then the League of Nations has not an insurmountable 
task before it. It has not to re-create, but only re-educate the 
race. If the first Empires of the world, notably the Egyptian 
with its very advanced arts and sciences and its wealth of 
material culture, could rest unarmed and immune from 
attack, as they did for thousands of years, there seems no very 
real reason why our modern Empires cannot rest likewise 
safely unarmed. The savage beast never did lurk in the breast 


of man. Warfare is a cult, not an instinct. 
Juuian E. FRanxiyn. | 
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HE Finance sub-committee of the Board of Trustees of 

the British Boxer Indemnity Fund recently decided in 

principle to allow a loan of {2,400,000 sterling for the 
purpose of completing the Canton-Hankow Railway. More 
recently it has discussed a loan of {1,200,000 sterling, being 
the London half of the loan. It is reasonable to assume that 
very soon British lines, locomotives and rolling stock will 
be under construction for service in Hunan, the famous 
Chinese Province known until thirty years ago as “ the Iron 
Gate,”’ beyond which no foreign influence might go. 

To-day the line stops at Chuchow, and for all practical 
purposes ends just inside the Province at the Capital, 
Changsha. Beyond there roll the hills of blue, wrapped still 
in the rural quietude of immemorial years. As these large 
orders for railway equipment are placed, and the reports 
appear in the Press stating the improvement in employment 
figures which they are bound to produce, only those who have 
lived in and loved old Hunan will know enough to spare a 
sigh over the passing of a civilisation and the spreading con- 
quest of Western method. The time is come to record the 
faces, voices, thoughts and ways of a people on the verge of a 
new era. To-morrow there will be the railway, the traffic of a 
nation, the tourist ; there is still to-day. 

“Hunan, half mountain and half stream,” runs the old 
description. From the T’ung T’ing Lake due south for twenty 
days’ travel by river and road the mountains pile themselves 
together about the winding, rapid-strewn rivers till they cul- 
minate in the mighty mountain borders of the Kuangtung 
Province. In their valleys, clustered in countless hamlets and 
market towns, are sixty million people who to-day feel the spring 
breeze of modernisation and rise to greet it, little dreaming of 
the winter gales which it promises—sure at the last to drive 
before them customs, homes, trades loved through centuries. 

““ Everywhere there is red earth in which a man may sleep 
at last,” the old saw runs, but nowhere is it redder than in 
Hunan. Travelling south and crossing the Hunanese border 
the eye is caught at once by the conical hills, barely covered 
with scrub, through which red earth gleams in the sun. There 
are few places in which God has made the very soil itself lend 
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colour and beauty to the landscape as in Hunan. Bordering 
the rivers rise range on range of red hills, many of them in- 
geniously terraced with tiny rice fields which grow smallec 
and smaller as they climb to the summit, on which, in delight- 
ful tracery against the sky, stands a grove of young bamboo. 
The green of young rice and virginal bamboo against the rosy 
flushed face of Mother Earth, set in a frame of tinkling moun- 
tain streams, this is Hunan. 

The traveller follows one of the great rivers which drain the 
Province, the Hsiang or the Tzu—rivers, indeed, often more 
than a mile wide—and watches the ceaseless traffic pass up 
and down. Junks go by carrying rice, antimony, pig’s bristles, 
coal and bamboo down to the outside world. Each boat 
carries a heavy dress of patched sail and its crew, labouring 
with the sweeps, sings an old boating song. As rapids are 
reached by upbound junks the crew will jump ashore, almost 
naked, to sing as they tow their craft through the roaring 
waters. Lumbering rafts of timber—often twenty feet deep— 
splurge by, propelled by three sweeps rough-hewn from the 
timber itself. Here and there the air is filled with the roar 
made by a seventy feet high water-wheel which is lifting water 
to irrigate the fields. Cormorants and wild duck dot the river, 
stretching their wings to catch the sun. 

Leaving the river, the “ road” strikes inland through the 
hills, a thin ribbon of yard-wide paving blocks which follows 
the contour of the hills and sometimes lifts itself laboriously 
step by step over a high pass. At every “li” there is a tiny 
shrine by the roadside wherein sit Father and Mother Earth 
in deathless wedlock. Every third “ li” finds a roof stretched 
across the road, and shelter, rest and tea are offered to the 
traveller as he sits in brotherly talk with others who are 
“ eating drought ”—travelling on foot, while sedan chairs go 
swaying by, their bearers panting and wiping the sweat from 
their faces with their tattered jackets. 

Sometimes the hills recede, leaving a wide valley where the 
earth bares her bosom to the sky. Such a valley is a scene of 
simple content. Mud farms, circled with trees, stand in the 
midst of wet fields. Centremost of all is the curving roof of the 
Ancestral Hall, repeating in stone the green of the hill bamboo. 
Ploughmen, clad only in the scantiest trousers, plunge knee- 
deep in wet mud behind the water buffalo and the barking of 
dogs, or the boom of a gong drifts in the air. 
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It is in such surroundings that the Hunanese reaches his 
sturdy maturity most readily. “ In times of revolution, seek 
out the Hunanese,” is a much-quoted saying in political 
circles, but to meet him on his own ground is to think of 
ageless ways rather than new political theories. Sitting over 
a brushwood fire in the middle of the farmhouse floor he is 
rusticity at its noble best. His head is swathed in a blue 
cotton turban, his skin a rich, russet brown rather than 
yellow. From his whipcord neck to‘his hard feet every muscle 
may be seen playing silkily beneath his skin, and in spite of 
his all but naked body he does the honours of his simple home 
with a courtesy which was old when chivalry was young. He 
is a freeman, lifting his head to heaven as undaunted as his 
native hills. 

His wife and daughters, too, have an air of open freedom 
which the West finds it hard to allow to the East. In a neat 
jacket and trousers the lady of the house will totter in and out 
of the visitor’s presence, ministering to his wants, wash-bowl 
for tired feet, ginger tea for a roadside thirst, the water-pipe 
to promote conversation; one by one, with a stream of 
chatter, she will produce them all. As her husband’s stories 
proceed she will fearlessly interrupt with corrections, or even 
take the story from him for her own telling, this “‘ down- 
trodden Eastern woman with the bound feet.” The daughters 
work in a corner of the main room at a wooden hand-loom, 
making towels, turbans, belts, and piece-cloth. Those who 
are still young wear their hair in two plaits down the back 
and a tuft of hair, like a horse’s “ topping ” on a Show Day, 
is trained over the forehead on a wooden comb. Their feet are 
unbound, for the breeze of new days has reached even here. 

Yet in these remote villages life is still village-centred. Tea, 
rice, cloth, tailoring, shoes, oil are all made in the community 
by the community and money does not mean much. The 
Western ideal of making money is still strange enough to be 
curious. To stand well with the village, to live a happy com- 
munity life, to leave at death sons, and land well tilled—these 
are life’s ambitions. Nevertheless, the seeds of change are 
there. Beside and within the rural mind there is springing up a 
new, “modern” mind, creating baffling contradictions. From 
time to time members of these villages go out to Changsha, 
Hankow, even Shanghai, and change returns with them. 

As is pointed out in Rethinking Missions, the monumental 
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survey of Eastern life recently published in the United States, 
in times of unemployment these wanderers are re-absorbed by 
their villages ; a good thing for the employers, but with what 
effects on the village! The worker goes out a dignified rustic ; 
he returns with the proletariat mind. He goes with a mind 
_ content in simple things ; he returns with a mind awakened 
to so many unattainable things that it can never be happy 
again. Such a person becomes a fever in the village blood. 
He has lost the love of nature. The roads are bad, the houses 
worse, the people sickeningly ignorant. He has ceased to love 
the land ; he would even sell it for paltry dollars, which every 
true man knows have no relation to it. He cannot see that the 
roads are well suited to coolie-borne traffic, the houses made 
out of the earth they stand on and good for farm life, and the 
minds of his untravelled brothers filled with a soil-lore which 
the machine-sick West would revive to know. He prefers a 
Sun Yat Sen uniform made of Japanese cotton, which lets the 
wind through to his bones, to the Manchu gown, homespun, 
of his brothers, because he is modern and it is old-fashioned. 
This relative from the world beyond is the first harbinger 
of change, laden with the little things that rouse the money 
sense. He brings back a thermos bottle which replaces with 
its insanitariness the simple earthen pot dug out from Nature’s 
womb. He brings the English cigarette, and the water pipe 
and tobacco grown at the door are known no more. He brings 
a gaudy Japanese hat for his wife and her native beauty is 
changed into a shuddering nightmare. He introduces leather 
shoes—which slip dreadfully on the muddy roads—and a 
home industry sickens for death ; a German alarm clock and 
old Brother Sun is one step further from his little brothers. 
Above all he brings new thought. He laughs at Father and 
Mother Earth. He scorns She who is “Great in Mercy, 
Great in Pity, Kuan Yin, all beautiful, Hearer of Prayers.” 
Unless, indeed, he has returned home to die of the disease 
born of his city folly, then he seeks her aid grovelling at 
her feet with passionate supplications. He sneers at the 
native herbalist’s potions and cries up the capsules and 
pills he has seen in the city, little knowing that wise men are 
trying to co-ordinate and master the wisdom which he 
despises. He is the harbinger of change, but other forces press 
hard on the old life. Down the east side of the Province, 
where its borders march with those of Kianghsi, Hunan meets 
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Communism in its most militant form. There broad territories 
are governed by the Chinese Communist Party under the 
direction of students returned from abroad. 

At times strong raiding parties leap through the mountain 
passes into Hunanese territory to prosecute a vigorous cam- 
paign of compulsory conversion. Those who join the Party 
are allowed to live, those who do not are driven off or killed. 
The old clan registers are destroyed and the land is re-parcelled 
among those who have joined thé Party. The temples are 
razed to the ground, the County Law Courts and prisons are 
burned, and a flood of propaganda is released over the country- 
side. The old village gentry, guardians of the old system, fly 
broken, and the people, leaderless, stare at this new way of 
life. Believing that China is over-populated and that respect 
for age is the bulwark of Chinese conservatism, the cry “‘ Too 
old at forty ” has gone up more than once and the elders have 
fallen in an orgy of ultra-modernism. The villager looks on 
and wonders whether this can possibly be the same world in 
which he has lived so long ; a world of settled ways in which 
a white beard has been the symbol of the blessings of Heaven, 
wisdom, and the right to respect. 

The Communist reign does not last long. Soon long columns 
of Government infantry wind down through the Western hills. 
Aeroplanes zoom overhead, bombing the Communist army 
and the villages alike. The Red forces retreat with their 
booty, the Government troops take control, and the process 
of “ pacification” begins. Now those who joined the Com- 
munist Party are hunted out and their homesteads burned. 
“That which the locust hath left hath the canker-worm 
eaten.” The country lies charred and desolate between the 
two forces, and the farmer, blasted out of his rustic happiness, 
looks up to silent heaven from his cave refuge in the hills, 
asking—why ? Have the gods died? Was the old way so 
sinful that Heaven must wreak its vengeance so? It seemed 
so simple and fair in its peacefully unfolding years. The 
proverb says, “ Virtue has a good reward”; there must have 
been evil in it somewhere. But the Communist speakers said 
the proverbs were opium. May be they are right. 

The old life is doomed and millions of little boys and girls, 
who at this moment are sitting astride buffalo, whistling their 
way homeward to rice and bed, are doomed to grow up in a 
period of misery, when the old good is gone and the new not 
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yet come. Already a network of wide motor roads is searching 
out the corners of the Province. Tearing up graves, demolish- 
ing villages, cutting through ancient roads, it spreads across 
the land. The Chevrolet hurtles past the door of the once 
isolated farm and the farmer earns dollars repairing the road, 
while yesterday he earned happiness tilling the steaming 
earth. Men who are in no hurry and have always ridden 
leisurely in sedan chairs, when they took their rare journeys, 
now climb into the decrepit motor car. As it bumps and sways 
along the arrow-straight road at thirty miles an hour they 
taste the thrill of modernity. Soon, however, sickness grips 
them and they sink into abject misery. Climbing down from 
the car at the journey’s end they have no use for the time they 
have saved, are sick and weary in every bone. They have 
spent enough shining dollars to keep the family for a month ; 
but—they have allayed the itch for new things which has 
gripped their minds. 

So change follows change. Political theories are becoming 
the topic of village conversation. Doctor Sun Yat Sen’s 
portrait hangs where once hung the “ Kitchen God.” Con- 
fucius’ works are forbidden in the primary schools, and the 
old village private schools where the rustic life received its 
first impetus are suppressed. In some places the red earth 
has been rent open and modern mining machinery heaps up 
slag to the indignant sky. Steam launches hoot their sooty 
way through the river traffic. Cotton mills line the river banks 
and put the home looms permanently out of action. Side by 
side with the herbalist’s shop in the little market town stands 
the patent medicine shop run by a young hospital nurse who, 
too impatient to stay long enough to graduate as a registered 
nurse in his hospital, has set up as a “‘ Doctor, Western style.” 

And now civilisation brings up its heavy guns. We are to 
have the railway. The iron gate is forced indeed. Up from 
Canton will roll the traffic of the West, making a convenient 
short cut to Central China. With it will come prosperity, 
money, industry ; but what will depart? Red-earthed hills, 
patient oxen, simple sturdy minds. I stood on a hill overlook- 
ing a new motor road. By my side stood a Hunanese farmer. 
In Western enthusiasm I pointed out a car just about to 
start. “ That car will cover a day’s journey in an hour,” | 
said. ‘“‘ Why?” he replied. ' 

Why? Dovuctas W. THompson.\ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES OF 
RUSSIAN CREATIVE ARTISTS. 


MUST ask pardon for prefacing these observations with a 

piece of man-in-the-streetish logic: “ All Russians are 

slightly mad. All painters, poets and musicians are slightly 
mad. Therefore, all Russian painters, poets and musicians 
are more than slightly mad.” For there is just enough truth 
in that to make it worth thinking about. The psychological 
make-up of any creative artist is not only likely to be more 
unusual and more puzzling than that of the “ average, 
sensual man ”—that is, more interesting for its own sake— 
but is valuable for any light it may throw on his work. And 
when the problem is complicated through the subject belong- 
ing to a nation with more marked psychological peculiarities 
than any other in Europe, it becomes extraordinarily fascinat- 
ing. For while the specifically Latin or Teutonic or Keltic 
peculiarities can be distinguished and grouped and related to 
each other, those of the Slavs are inexplicable even (I think) 
to themselves, unconnected and, as we say for want of a 
better word, illogical. We can understand the Russian “ ten- 
dency to pity,” Russian pessimism, Russian optimism, and 
that peculiarly Russian form of laziness which Goncharov 
satirised in his Oblomov, thereby giving a new word to the 
Russian language. These are only universal traits seen in the 
distorting mirror of a peculiar national temperament. But 
this temperament also produces phenomena which cannot be 
explained by anything in our own experience or that of other 
Western peoples. And I suggest that since these phenomena 
are not uncommon or noticeable only in minor artists, but 
occur frequently in the cases of writers and musicians of the 
first rank, they are worth comparing and studying simply as 
phenomena even if we cannot venture here to probe very 
deeply into their origins. 

By far the most extraordinary of these phenomena is the 
tendency to stop and change direction in mid-career. The 
case most familiar to the average English reader is probably 
Tolstoy’s. But his, if the most famous, is by no means the 
most remarkable. These crises vary, of course, in intensity. 
In their most violent forms the artist abandons his work 
altogether ; with colder, less spiritual natures, for instance 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the crisis causes only a temporary cessa- 
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tion of work and a radical change of style in the work itself. 
The crisis is usually marked by dislike for the artist’s own 
previous productions—a different matter from the passing 
self-doubts that afflict most artists from time to time—and 
there is usually a resumption of activity on the old lines after 
a more or less prolonged period of wandering in the wilderness. 
_ The most tragic of all these cases is that of Gogol, for death 
overtook him at a time when his artistic convalescence may 
have been just beginning. Gogol’s collapse after the single 
decade of activity (1831-42) into which he crowded practically 
the whole of his life-work is usually attributed to his religious 
mania, but there is quite as much evidence for the assumption 
that the religious mania was the result of this early and inex- 
plicable decay of his creative faculty. (He was still in his 
early thirties.) We may put it that both were equally 
symptoms of the same mysterious malady of the spirit. At 
any rate, it is clear from Gogol’s correspondence that his 
religious preoccupation was not a spontaneous passion, but 
an impotent longing to experience such a passion—of which 
he was completely incapable. He began to apologise for his 
masterpieces, writing in 1846 an epilogue to his Revisor of 
ten years earlier, in which that delightful comedy is “ ex- 
plained ” as a piece of ethical symbolism. In 1848 he again 
began to interest himself in artistic matters, particularly in 
the folk-songs and ballads which were his original literary 
roots, and worked at the second part of Dead Souls, producing 
writing which seems to have delighted everyone to whom he 
read it. But a year or so later he had to write to Vassily 
Zhoukovsky that he was overcome by “ old age or temporary 
paralysis of my powers. .. . | do my best not to waste a 
minute . . . but work drags.” Then, early in 1852, the death 
of a near friend seems to have induced a sudden intensifica- 
tion of his hypochondria ; in a fit of religio-maniacal frenzy 
he burned all but a few fragments of the manuscript second 
part of Dead Souls—-and died ten days later. 

Many features of this case naturally remind one of Tolstoy’s, 
but there is an even closer parallel in that of the composer 
Balakirev (1837-1910), the leader of the Borodin-Moussorgsky- 
Rimsky-Korsakov group. Here again we find an intensely 
egotistic, domineering personality almost feverishly active 
during his twenties and early thirties—active not only as 
composer but as conductor, pianist, teacher and concert- 
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entrepreneur; and again a rapid collapse of the creative 
faculty, accompanied by a mania, superstitious rather than 
genuinely religious. As early as 1861, ten years before the 
crisis, Balakirev had written to the critic Stassov, “ Very 
strange wishes arise in me; you would call them wild. I 
should like to burn all my compositions before I die. It is not 
worth while that people should be amused by my composi- 
tions.” (Though, fortunately, he never carried out this inten- 
tion as Gogol did on more than one occasion.) In other 
respects Gogol’s and Balakirev’s symptoms were remarkably 
similar. Both avoided society, even that of their friends. 
Both concealed beneath an outward display of ultra-ortho- 
doxy, an almost incredibly atavistic superstitiousness. Gogol 
actually confesses to “‘ superstition” in his more intimate 
letters, and seems to have been terrified by thoughts and 
visions of the devil. And the originally suppressed passages 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s memoirs, only recently published, 
reveal that in the early ’seventies Balakirev began to pay 
mysterious visits to a “‘ witch”? who professed to divine the 
success of his undertakings, the designs of his enemies in the 
Petersburg musical world, and so on. It is significant that 
Rimsky-Korsakov thought his friend “‘ believed not in God, 
but in the devil.” But Balakirev weathered his spiritual 
storm with more success than Gogol. After a curious hegira of 
three years, spent as a minor official on the Warsaw railway, 
he gradually drifted back into the musical world and later, 
after a quarter of a century’s silence, even began to compose 
again with unweakened powers, the last decade of his life 
being remarkably productive. 

The case of Tolstoy is too well known to call for much 
comment ; its special interest lies in its enlightening differ- 
ences. Tolstoy was one of the least neurotic of Russian 
artists ; he enjoyed exceptional physical health and his intellect 
was far more positive and vigorous than Gogol’s, for instance. 
Gogol was a great artist, but no thinker. So we find that 
Tolstoy’s crisis is predominantly intellectual in character. Like 
Gogol, he condemns his own masterpieces on the ground that 
they are shallow and therefore “‘ immoral.” But the convic- 
tion which compels him to condemn them works through his 
conscious mind, along a path of relentless logic, instead of 
through the depths of the subconsciousness as with Gogol. 
Here again there was a resumption of genuine artistic creation 
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after an interval of ten years (1876-86), in The Death of Ivan 
Llitch, The Kreutzer Sonata, and other works. Even Tolstoy’s 
religious ideas were essentially intellectual. Spiritually, he 
was probably in precisely the same position as Gogol and 
Balakirev ; that is, he was possessed by a very strong will-to- 
religion, but had very little genuine religiosity. 

Still more enlightening is the case of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who never pretended to be anything but a rationalist all his 
life, though some of his operas betray an inclination to 
pantheistic ideology. Rimsky-Korsakov was one of the most 
intellectual of Russian musicians—sane, temperamentally 
rather cold, and, for a Russian, curiously unspiritual. The 
account of his case is therefore of special interest for, consider- 
ing its general parallelism with the others discussed here, it 
casts doubt on any theory that these psycho-physical dis- 
turbances in the careers of Russian artists are religious in 
origin and suggests that the religious symptoms are only 
results produced by the disturbances in certain natures. Ina 
man constituted like Rimsky-Korsakov the crisis, as one 
would expect, took a less serious form. The first signs of 
trouble (he tells us in his very precisely and objectively 
written memoirs) occurred in the summer of 1892, when he 
was about forty-eight. The symptoms were weariness and a 
distaste for musical work, coupled with a desire to embark on 
voluminous philosophical dissertations (cf. Gogol’s didactic 
Correspondence with my Friends and Tolstoy’s numerous 
tracts in the period following the publication of Anna 
Karenina). In Korsakov’s case “ the persistent thought of 
writing a self-criticism ” suggested a book on Russian music ; 
but this in turn led him into the wider field of musical 
esthetics and history; and thence through esthetics in 
general to philosophy—a sudden feverish and unnatural 
desire to get to the bottom of all things. All his studies seem 
to have been wild and unsystematic, betraying a serious 
slackening of mental discipline. ‘“‘ For whole days long I 
pondered over these matters, turning my own disconnected 
ideas hither and thither. Then one morning, at the end of 
August or in September, I felt great fatigue, in conjunction 
with a violent rush of blood to the head and complete con- 
fusion of all my thoughts.”’ Alarmed, he gave up his reading 
and spent much time in the open air. “ Directly I was alone 
my thoughts persecuted me like delusive phantoms. I also 
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pondered over religion and meditated a humble reconciliation 
with Balakirev.” 

After a time he seemed to have recovered. “‘ But my love 
for music had cooled off and I thought of nothing but my 
philosophical education.” He read Spinoza and Herbert 
Spencer, and various esthetic writings and histories of philo- 
sophy, buying new books nearly every day (“ dashing from 
one to the other ”’), making marginal notes, and so on. Again 
he set to work on a book on musical esthetics, and again this 
led him into the wilderness of metaphysics in general—and 
brought on a renewal of the old physical symptoms, “ with 
giddiness and a sense of weight and pressure. I suffered 
greatly from these phenomena, which were also generally 
attended by certain tyrannising ideas.” The production of 
one of his operas at the Petersburg Imperial Theatre brought 
distraction but did not revive the composer’s impulse to 
create. A whole year elapsed before he even touched a piano 
seriously and felt for a few days “‘ in a musical frame of mind.” 
He began to think of writing musical text-books, and again 
these grew into “ philosophical dissertations.” Not till the 
spring of 1894 did Rimsky-Korsakov feel any impulse to 
compose again; then for about a year he produced some of 
his best work. But in the middle of his work on Sadko he was 
quite suddenly overwhelmed by “ unbearable weariness and 
indifference . . . even disgust for work,” though this condi- 
tion, he adds, had nothing in common with his previous 
experience. Sadko, one of his best and most characteristic 
works, was suddenly followed by a complete change and 
serious deterioration in Korsakov’s musical style. Only in 
his last two operas, Kitezh and The Golden Cockerel, did he 
return to the manner and qualitative level of his earlier music. 
And by way of footnote to Rimsky-Korsakov’s case, we must 
observe that his pupil Stravinsky has changed his musical 
style just as completely and suddenly in mid-career, though 
we naturally know nothing as yet of Stravinsky’s inner life. 

In addition, there are certain peculiarities of the Russian 
mind which seem to affect Russian creative art more directly, 
peculiarities of artistic technique rather than of artistic 
temperament. One is a very strong tendency to repetition 
with or without slight differences, instead of development of 
a subject, both in a single work and in a series of works. 
Everyone will be able to think of constantly recurrent types 
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and ideas in the novels of Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. We can 
see the same trait in Moussorgsky’s and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
tendency to modify, instead of genuinely developing, their 
musical material in any single work, as well as in the latter’s 
constant harking back to similar musical ideas and dramatic 
situations in one opera after another. Borodin’s persistent 
hammering away at his chief theme in the first movement of 
his B minor Symphony and Tolstoy’s driving home of his 
theory of history toward the end of War and Peace betray 
precisely the same cast of mind working in totally different 
mediums. Again: Russian composers and novelists alike are 
generally weak architecturally. Their wholes consist of 
separate, intensely felt episodes, brilliantly juxtaposed rather 
than organically growing from each other. 

One trait, above all, marks out the typical Russian 
creative artist from those of other nations—his relationship 
to his subject-matter, to whatever inspires him. The most 
superficial student of Russian literature knows that its pre- 
dominant note is realism : the tendency, that is, to start from 
a basis of given facts and, broadly speaking, to portray them 
closely and accurately. The artistic faculty is employed in the 
selection and vivid presentation of the facts rather than in 
imaginative invention. And we find among Russian musicians 
the same need of a “ given fact ” as a nucleus for creative 
activity. In the musician’s case this donnée may be either 
musical or extra-musical—a subjective emotion, a poem, a 
visual impression. It may be straining the point to adduce 
Tchaikovsky’s immediate expression of “ raw ” emotion, in 
his last two symphonies, in contrast with the Western musical 
tradition of mediate, sublimated expression. But there can 
be no question of the innate realism of opera-reformers like 
Dargomijsky and Moussorgsky. Even Rimsky-Korsakov 
turned in this direction at times. ‘‘ I want the note to be 
the direct expression of the word,” said Dargomijsky. And 
Moussorgsky again and again stated his aims in almost pre- 
cisely the same words. Their musical ideal, which had next 
to nothing in common with Wagner’s, was a sort of literal 
translation of words and even gestures into tones, a type of 
music very “ close ” to its verbal or pantomimic donnée. 

But the predominantly lyrical, non-dramatic type of 
Russian composer seems in equal need of some “ given ” 
basis ; it must be a purely musical one—and he finds it in 
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folk-song. We see Glinka, Balakirev, Moussorgsky, in his 
lyrical moods, Rimsky-Korsakov and the rest continually 
borrowing from and imitating and leaning on folk-song, not 
by way of relaxation or patriotic gesture or simple, uncon- 
scious instinct as Western composers have always done, but 
as the very foundation of their art—and not getting very far 
away from folk-music without seriously weakening the quality 
of their production. They cannot invent with much success, 
but given an “external” subject they can work miracles. In 
this respect also there is a curious parallelism between Gogol 
and Balakirev, perhaps partly due to the fact that neither was 
a Great Russian. Gogol was a Ukrainian, of Cossack stock, 
and Balakirev had Tartar blood. At any rate, both showed a 
strong penchant for the romantic and heroic; and both, 
dependent on “‘ given ” subjeets, worked on these foundations 
with extraordinary exuberance. The realistic basis of Dead 
Souls is obvious ; but it is not so well known that the themes 
of Gogol’s early fantastic stories are all borrowed from folk- 
lore, and are marvellously modified and decorated by his 
artistic imagination. As Janko Lavrin has put it, “his 
imagination is not inventive at all, but intensifying.” Is not 
that largely true of Dostoievsky as well? And that phrase 
also exactly defines the nature of Balakirev’s musical imagina- 
tion. He seldom invented themes of his own; his admitted 
borrowings are wholesale ; but his creative fancy so decorated 
and intensified the most insignificant scraps of borrowed folk- 
music that his compositions are as completely the products of 
his own unique mind as the Evenings on a Farm near Dikanka 
are entirely Gogolian. Whereas Gogol and Balakirev, the 
most romantic of Russian prose-writers and composers respec- 
tively, thus embroidered and intensified their themes, the 
predominant Russian tendency has been toward classic, 
apparently objective treatment of data. But the existence of 
fundamental data seems to be equally necessary in all cases. 
To say that is not to disparage the Russian creative faculty, 
but to help to define its peculiar nature. It is no doubt true 
that all art depends to some extent on such data, but none so 
closely and obviously as that of the Russians. 


GERALD ABRAHAM. \ 


“\ FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


“Tue “Locarno Spirit.” 


ia 
S the time approached for the October resumption of 
A\ite DisarmamentConference, the diplomatic politicians 
of Paris, London and Berlin—those of Rome standing 
apparently aloof—began perversely to speculate not upon the 
possibility of achieving disarmament, but upon the danger of 
war. The climax was reached on October 14th, when the 
German Government announced its decision to secede 
both from the Disarmament Conference and from the 

League of Nations. 
In the first half of October there had been something near 
a war scare. The Disarmament Conference itself had been 
adjourned on June 27th, what time the other conference 
was sitting in London, preparing the conditions which would 
make its own adjournment in turn inevitable. On June 27th 
it had been decided that the Disarmament Conference should 
reassemble on October 16th. While the politicians and their 
conferences thus stood adjourned, during August and most of 
September, the world pursued its peaceful tenor. By the 
beginning of October the world was plunged into a ferment 
of nervous apprehension so disturbingly realistic that Mr. 
Baldwin, leader of the Conservative party in Great Britain, 
could in simple and solemn sincerity declare that the British 
people now, as in 1914, were prepared to honour their pledges. 
He was speaking to a mass meeting of Conservatives in the 
Birmingham Town Hall on October 6th. Three passages of 
that speech at once assumed an international importance, and 
had some effect on the subsequent diplomacy of the three 
Powers. The first was a veiled warning to Germany that the 
British Government would not tolerate her demand for 
“sample” or “ token” or “ prototype” armaments of the 
classes forbidden her by the Treaty of Versailles. He said : 
“If that [disarmament] convention be signed the nation 
that breaks it will have no friend in this civilised world, and 
I would add this, the same is true of any nation which deliber- 
ately prevents such an agreement being reached by putting 
forward demands which might be acceptable after a time, but 
which would not be acceptable to-day to the other co-signa- 
tories.” He next gave to France a reaffirmation of the 
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Locarno pledge: “What Great Britain has signed she will 
adhere to. She adhered to her signature with regard to 
Belgium ; her signature to these agreements is sacred.” In 
the third passage he forecast the hypothetical horrors of the 
next war and submitted the thesis that Great Britain could 
not stand out of it. ‘‘ There are many people who say, ‘ Cut 
away from Europe, cut out of Europe.’ It always strikes me 
that before the invention of the internal combustion engine 
that may have been an arguable proposition. To-day I think 
it is both crude and childish. Traffic in the air is only 
beginning.”’ 

The interesting question is: By what process had a situa- 
tion developed in which the politicians of Great Britain found 
it necessary to consider whether, in the event of another 
Franco-German war, Great Britain would again fight, and if 
so on which side? There was nothing spectacular in the 
process, nor, before the German defection from Geneva above 
alluded to, were any definite events enacted. It was rather a 
result of nerves reacting from each of the three capitals upon 
the others. On September 3rd, for instance, M. Paul- 
Boncour, Foreign Minister of France, made a speech at 
Trébeurden, on the coast of Brittany, where he unveiled a 
memorial to the late M. Briand. The association of M. 
Briand’s name with the treaties of Locarno no doubt sug- 
gested a theme; but M. Paul-Boncour went so far as to 
speak of “‘ agitations which surge to the very confines of our 
territory ” ; of the French “ strength to resist violence ” ; of 
the fortunate security given to France by the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and by the Locarno Treaty. It was 
M. Briand, he said, who had won for France the one real 
positive guarantee of security against “ certain threats ” ; 
and it was M. Briand they should thank for the circumstance 
that Great Britain and Italy had signed that guarantee. 

Now what precisely was M. Paul-Boncour afraid of ? It is 
difficult to discuss this matter with any French politician or 
journalist and to doubt the sincerity of what they feel. In 
the south of France the people are perhaps less actively 
afraid ; but those who live in the north-eastern districts that 
were devastated in the last war are most of them subdued, 
almost scared, by the thought that the thing may happen 
again, and happen soon. No doubt the explanation is that 
all classes of the French people instinctively feel that the 
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present temper of German politics, dating from January 30th 
last, is that of the hard, arrogant, efficient, cunning, militarist 
Germany that held the world at bay for four and a half years. 

Yet it is not incontrovertibly clear that the present German 
politicians, or the majority of them, are deliberately encom- 
passing a war, although they too often talk in a way that 
suggests that such, and no less, is their object. Quotations 
have been made in these pages before from some of Herr 
Hitler’s bewildering speeches in which at one moment he 
extols peace and at another moment extols war. The publicly 
spoken words of Dr. Goebbels, who on September 2nd, for 
example, claimed that the measures taken against the Jews 
were a “ defensive action,” are nearly always the words of a 
man who either genuinely thinks in a muddle or who regards 
muddle as an excellent means to the favour of the German 
people. The conception of what one can only call “ defensive 
aggression” seems, moreover, to be a fairly general contor- 
tion of Nazi political thought. On September rgth, for 
example, Herr Habicht, in a speech he delivered in Berlin, 
said that the measures Germany had taken against Austria 
were “ protective measures in favour of the German people.” 
One of Herr Hitler’s latest speeches (September 3rd) 
declared that present-day Germany did not want to win 
new laurels on the battlefield, for the reason (of all the 
surprising reasons he could have hit upon) that no new 
war could bring to Germany any greater military glory, 
prestige or honour than she had won on the battlefields of the 
last war. On September 6th the Minister of Defence, at 
the end of certain Reichswehr exercises carried out at Ulm, 
spoke in a spirit that suggested a sort of transcendental 
wonder, love and praise about the German army, revivified 
and ennobled as he said it had been by Herr Hitler. He said 
that the army now deserved and received their “ fullest 
confidence, unconditional trust, and unshakable devotion,” 
and that they [the German people ex masse] were determined 
“ to live, to work and, if need be, to die in this new reformed 
and reanimated Reich.” If the death they covet could only 
be consummated literally in the Reich, not involving anybody 
outside the Reich, one could wish them all good luck and 
peace ever after. But the tiresome thing about them is that 
they apparently need a war in order to live, work and die for 
the Fatherland. To plough one’s way through the welter of 
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public statements made in recent weeks by German politicians 
is to involve oneself in much confusion without much satis- 
faction. What, for instance, did General Géring mean on 
September 15th, when he said, at the opening of the new 
Prussian State Council in Berlin, that the Nazi revolution 
had destroyed in Germany “ the system of parliamentarism 
and pacifism”? Did he mean that Germany was not now 
pacifist? And if not pacifist, what else could she be but 
militarist ? On the very same day Freiherr von Neurath 
received in audience the representatives in Berlin of the 
foreign Press. He said to them that it was only in countries 
outside of Germany that anybody spoke of war; that in 
Germany nobody even contemplated war, because they all 
knew that even victory in war was of no value. At the very 
same moment, therefore, that one member of the German 
Cabinet was announcing to domestic opinion that Germany 
was not pacifist, another member of that Cabinet was 
announcing to foreign opinion that Germany was indeed paci- 
fist. Freiherr von Neurath, however, somewhat inconsistently 
also said Germany claimed the right to defend herself with all 
her strength against “the spirit of Versailles”; that she 
demanded “ equal defensive strength ” with the Versailles 
Powers, and that she had no objection, on such a basis, to a 
system of international control and supervision of armaments. 
Would Freiherr von Neurath at this moment welcome a war 
with France? On the available evidence one can at least 
understand the attitude of those who answer that he would 
probably not be sorry to see the French army crushed and 
driven to the sea, provided it be clearly understood by the 
world at large that Germany’s motive was the pure motive 
of self-defence. 

It is a present commonplace of the French General Staff 
that Germany means war, and that the German General 
Staff has its plans all made for an invasion of France through 
the plains of north-western Switzerland, the choice of route 
being dictated by the belief that if France were thus invaded, 
there would be no little Belgium to attract England into the 
war on the wrong side. The incidental hypothesis that Geneva 
itself may become a scene of war and that the new Palace of 
Peace, when or before it is completed, may become a riddled 
ruin, is the sort of thing that tickles the humour of the 
war-mongers. 
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By the time Mr. Baldwin made the Birmingham speech 
above quoted, the leading politicians of the three capitals 
had adopted certain attitudes which they not only did not 
attempt to disguise but which they apparently wanted to 
advertise. The main differences thereby revealed were readily 
recognisable. The chief emphasis in the French case was that 
the promise given last December of equality of rights was 
given to a pre-Nazi Germany; that Nazi Germany was a 
different Germany, and that it was necessary for her to prove 
her pacific intentions before the like promise could be 
repeated and fulfilled. Hence the proposal for a four-year 
period of probation and control. Such control could be 
applied only to the means of armament production. It would 
be easy for a Control Commission to see that no plant existed 
for the manufacture of the heavy guns, tanks, and scouting 
aeroplanes forbidden by Versailles ; but if the new German 
demand for a few “‘ samples ” of such arms, as an earnest of 
ultimate equality, were now conceded, it would mean that 
Germany could now set up the plant, and no Commission 
could possibly control its output. 

The second important element in the French case was that 
during the probationary period there should be a previously 
agreed and specified “‘ sanction’ against the contingency of 
Germany’s being discovered to be secretly rearming. Such a 
sanction would take the form, for instance, of an “‘ Allied ” 
occupation of a specified area of German territory. 

The British Government was inclined to agree with the 
French in its view of the difference made to the December 
promise by the emergence of a Nazi Germany, and in postula- 
ting a probationary period of control. Mr. Baldwin, in effect, 
reaffirmed that point on October 6th. Where the British 
Government joined issue with the French was in doubting 
the wisdom or the expediency of a rigidly agreed “ sanction.” 
The more elastic sanction outlined in the British draft con- 
vention of last March was still preferred. Moreover, an 
occupation of German territory would itself violate the Treaty 
of Locarno. French official doubts having lately been thrown 
upon the British Government’s present attitude to the 
Treaty of Locarno, Mr. Baldwin on October 6th gave the 
categoric assurance that the Treaty was regarded as a binding 
commitment. 

The German position seemed to be equally clear. The 
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Counsellor of the German Embassy, Prince Otto von Bismarck 
(successor as such to Count Bernstorff and grandson of the 
Iron Chancellor), saw Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office 
in the morning of October 6th, and that afternoon Mr. Eden 
left London for Birmingham and there informed Mr. Baldwin 
of what Prince Bismarck had said before Mr. Baldwin delivered 
his speech. In one sense Prince Bismarck’s visit to Sir John 
Simon was misunderstood. His object was understood to 
have been, not formally to convey'a German official answer 
to French and British policies, but informally to restate 
Germany’s attitude towards the general problem, in order 
that the Bureau at Geneva when it met the following week 
might have some idea what to expect. A similar step was 
taken by the German authority in Rome. The reason ap- 
parently why no corresponding message was delivered in 
Paris, or to the American delegation in Geneva, was that 
Berlin regarded London and Rome as the potential mediators 
between the German and the French points of view. German 
opinion was anxious to emphasise the point that Germany 
did not ask for “ offensive” sample armaments, nor did she 
decline any system of control, provided it be generally and 
equally applied. What, however, Germany did demand was 
the immediate grant of equality of rights. 

Before the Bureau of the conference met on October gth 
the main uncertainty in the various capitals had been the 
extent to which the British Government might be induced to 
concede the French request for a previously stipulated sanc- 
tion against Germany’s violation of the probationary period. 
On Sunday, October 1st, Mr. MacDonald flew to France and 
back. He attended the unveiling at Beauvais of the lost 
airship R 101, and took the opportunity, so one had reason 
to believe, of discussing that question with M. Daladier. As 
always, London official opinion was loth to commit itself to 
a categoric sanction in advance, but French official opinion 
was assured that Whitehall regarded itself as already in 
effect committed to the principle of the sanction. Both the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, to which the British Government is committed, 
would be violated by a German rearmament not agreed to by 
the other signatories. The Treaty of Locarno particularised 
a British commitment to France in the event of a German 
“aggression.” The Pact of Paris and the Four-Power Pact 
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had been accepted by Germany. The practical question 
therefore was: Could a German rearmament be construed 
as an “aggression” in the Locarno sense? There appeared 
to be no difficulty in British official quarters against answering 
“Yes” to that question, for if Germany had been promised 
ultimate equality of rights contingently upon a clean bill 
during a probationary period, and then broke the condition 
by rearming, obviously Germany would have committed the 
“breach or threat of a breach” provided for in the British 
Draft Convention of March 16th itself. Part 1 of that draft, 
entitled “ Security,” still represented, however, the extent 
to which the British Government would in practice be pre- 
pared to go to meet such a contingency. The relevant articles 
ran thus: “ Article 3. In the event of a breach or threat of 
breach of the Pact of Paris, a conference between the High 
Contracting Parties shall at once meet at the request of any 
five of them, provided that at least one of the Governments 
mentioned by name in Article 4 joins in that request. Such 
request may be addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, whose duty it will then be to make 
arrangements for the conference and to notify the High 
Contracting Parties accordingly. The meeting shall take 
place at Geneva, unless any other meeting-place is agreed 
upon. Article 4: Any conclusions reached at such meeting 
shall, to be valid, require the concurrence of the representa- 
tives of the Governments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and of a majority of the representatives 
of the other Governments participating in the Conference, 
exclusive in each case of the parties to the dispute. Article 5 : 
It shall be the object of the said conference, if called in view 
of a threat of breach of the Pact, to agree upon the steps 
which could be taken in respect of such threat and, in the 
event of a breach of the Pact of Paris being found to have 
occurred, to determine which party or parties to the dispute 
are to be held responsible.” 

When Mr. MacDonald introduced the British draft at Geneva 
on March 16th he said : “‘ We lay down quite plainly that no 
nation which has signed the agreement of this Conference, which 
I hope is going to be signed, can be indifferent to a breach of 
the Kellogg Pact by any other nation, We couple that with 
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the provision relating to supervision which will give some 
security that whatever obligations have been undertaken are 
being actually carried out.” That statement was a little 
vague in French eyes ; but there appeared at least to be no 
doubt in Whitehall that the right British policy was to make 
known in advance its opposition to any German attempt at 
rearmament. By the time the Disarmament Conference was 
due to resume its work it seemed clear that France and Great 
Britain, supported somewhat hesitantly by the United States, 
were determined neither to allow Germany to rearm during 
the probationary period nor to allow her to build “ sample ” 
prototypes of the arms forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles. 
The views of Rome had not been made known before Herr 
Hitler made his momentous announcement on October 14th ; 
but it was assumed in Paris and in London that the Four- 
Power Pact, to which Signor Mussolini was known to attach 
some value, and the Locarno Treaty, to which Italy was a 
signatory, would make unlikely an Italian approval of a 
policy of German rearmament. What was not known, and 
could not up to that time be guessed, was how far the Italian 
Government might go in support of the French thesis of a 
probationary period conditioned by military sanction. 

All such speculations were cut short on October 14th. On 
that day Freiherr von Neurath telegraphed to Geneva the 
decision of his Government to withdraw from the Disarma- 
ment Conference. Herr Hitler announced that Germany 
would also resign from the League. Yet Herr Hitler’s mani- 
festo and the broadcast address given by him that same 
evening emphasised his pacific purpose. It was disarmament, 
he said, that Germany wanted ; and Germany would return 
to Geneva when the other Powers showed any disposition to 
disarm. The remarkable historic situation thereby immedi- 
ately produced was that on the one hand Germany in theory 
had a case—for it was true that the Versailles and Locarno 
promises of general disarmament had not been honoured ; 
but on the other hand she had an almost uniformly bad Press 
throughout the world. There was not one single government 
in the world that felt anything but antipathy to Germany : 
not the Italian, nor the Russian, nor the American, nor the 
Austrian. Why? Because the men who now rule Germany 
are rightly or wrongly regarded as dangerous ; and because it 
was universally felt that to withdraw in that way from the 
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Disarmament Conference was either a foolish or a mischievous 
thing to do. The German character is a curious mixture of 
naiveté, pathos and brutality. Men like Herr Hitler, General 
von Hammerstein, General Géring, Dr. Goebbels are perhaps 
not the best of men to lead such a nation. It is no doubt true 
that Herr Stresemann and Dr. Briining, who were the right 
kind, were stultified by a short-sighted French policy, as 
stupid in its way as the present German policy. Hence an 
element of tragedy in the muddle. Fortunately the event of 
October 14th seemed to produce, not excitement, but a grim 
calm in the chief capitals concerned. Few people in their 
hearts really expected war ; and the mere fact that Germany, 
by the remarkable lack of worldly wisdom shown by her 
rulers, had robbed herself of all her friends, was itself a left- 
handed asset for peace. 


al OvrA4 4 . - ; 
— THE +B ur Eacie.” lr ova 


The blue eagle is the insignia of “ Nira,” the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which was passed by the House of 
Representatives on May 27th and by the Senate on June 13th. 
For four months the United States, one of the biggest indus- 
trial countries in the world, has been submitted to the 
arbitrary management of a politician, who has had the power 
and the assurance to attempt no less a thing than the 
reorganisation of the country’s whole commercial life on the 
basis of his own dogmas. What is courage? If it be courage 
for a man to defy the accumulated wisdom of commercial 
experience and to be so confident of himself that at a stroke 
of his pen he ordains the conditions on which a hundred 
million people must depend for their livelihood, then courage 
is the right word for Mr. Roosevelt. Courage by itself, how- 
ever, is probably the least valuable and the least constructive 
of human qualities. Any burglar has courage. Discretion 
and common sense are the better part. Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
recital of what he aims at is surely the most surprising essay 
in political exuberance that has been given to the world since, 
on July 6th, 1923, the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics passed the text of that 
country’s new constitution. The text of “ Nira ” is prefaced 
by a general preamble expressing its purpose, and reading 
thus: “A national emergency productive of widespread 
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unemployment and disorganisation of industry, which 
burdens inter-state commerce, affects the public welfare, and 
undermines the standard of living of the American people, is 
hereby declared to exist. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to remove obstructions to the free flow of 
inter-state commerce which tend to diminish the amount 
thereof, and to promote the organisation of industry for the 
purpose of co-operative action among state groups, to induce 
and maintain united action of labour and management under 
adequate governmental sanctions and supervision, to elimi- 
nate unfair competitive practices, to reduce and relieve 
unemployment, to improve the standards of labour, and 
otherwise to rehabilitate industry and to conserve natural 
resources.” 

The central object, it follows, was the rehabilitation of 
industry. The central means to be adopted were, on the one 
hand, that “‘ employees shall have the right to organise and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing” and, on the other hand, that the employers be bound 
by certain restrictions upon their freedom to use their own 
capital as they wished to use it. “ Codes of fair competition ” 
were applied to employers in each separate industry, and, in 
addition, a “‘ blanket code ” was applied generally to industry 
for a first period beginning August Ist and ending December 
31st, 1933. By the terms of that code employers were asked 
“voluntarily” to undertake (with the black-listing implica- 
tions of the blue eagle to encourage them) the following main 
obligations: Not to employ employees, other than factory or 
mechanical workers, for more than forty hours in any one 
week . . . not to employ factory or mechanical workers or 
artisans for more than a maximum week of thirty-five hours 
until December 31st, 1933, but with the right to work a 
maximum week of forty hours for any six weeks within this 
period, and not to employ any worker more than eight hours 
in any one day . . . not to pay the first-mentioned class of 
workmen less than a maximum varying between fifteen dollars 
to fourteen dollars a week in different areas . . . not to pay 
the other class of workmen less than forty cents an hour, 
unless the hourly rate on July 15th, 1929, was less than forty 
cents an hour, in which case not to pay less than the hourly 


rate of July 15th, 1929, and in no event less than thirty 
cents an hour. 
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If one is to test the effect of such interference with a 
business man’s conduct of his own business, the case of Mr. 
Ford seems to be a fair case to take. Who is Mr. Ford? 
Henry Ford was born ona farm in 1863. At the age of fourteen 
he was working every evening repairing clocks and watches 
without charging for his services, because he was insatiably 
curious to find out about the mechanism of clocks and 
watches. At the age of sixteen he left his father’s farm because 
he disliked farm work and because his father objected to his 
working in the evenings for no pay. That was the young 
Ford’s first experience of external interference with his free- 
dom to do his own work on his own terms. He walked to 
Detroit (where now his gigantic industry is situated) and 
became a mechanical apprentice at two and a half dollars a 
week, working ten hours a day. As he could not get lodgings 
for less than three and a half dollars a week he took on 
additional work in the evenings in a jeweller’s shop, where he 
worked from7 p.m. to 11 p.m. for two dollars a week. He there- 
fore worked about eighty hours a week for about seven cents an 
hour. Throughout his life he has known what hard work means. 
By the fruit of his own hard work and by the capitalist use of 
the money he has earned by his work he has established in the 
United States and in other countries one big central industry 
and fifty subsidiary industries giving employment directly and 
indirectly to nearly half a million people, who are paid an 
average of eight dollars a day. It has been one of his basic 
principles that profits are the just reward of enterprise, and 
that profits must be made if a business is to expand ; and it 
has been another of his principles that the highest possible 
wages should be paid in order to maintain purchasing power 
(which is necessary for the making of profits) at the highest 
possible level. But the wages that can be paid are the 
exclusive province of the employer. Before 1914 Mr. Ford’s 
average wage was less than two and a half dollars a day for 
a nine-hour day. Since the war he has quadrupled his rates 
of pay, but only because he has made enormous profits. The 

rofits must come first. Mr. Roosevelt, in 1933, has ordained 
that in all industries—whether profits are being made or not 
—high wages must come first, and the employers who pay 
them must if needs be wait for their profits. One must go to 
Alice in Wonderland for comparable business principles. Mr. 
Ford, by contrast, is a man who all his life has believed that 
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business is the result of the unfettered play of the simple busi- 
ness-like principle of supply being made to meet demand. Heis 
the living example of the simple success of an obvious simple 
principle. The politicians who sit in Moscow, or in Washing- 
ton, to “ plan” supply (provided by somebody else’s labour) 
and to “ plan” demand, are the lineally descended disciples 
of King Canute, who tried to “ plan” the sea and its tides. 
On September 5th, 1933, Mr. Ford made it known that he 
rejected Mr. Roosevelt’s codes. The protest he thereby made 
was directed against the principle of political interference with 
business, for the wages he was himself paying were more than 
the wages prescribed by the codes. He knew, from an 
abundant competence to judge, that socialism is the death of 
industry, and that the “ blue eagle ” slogan of socialism in 
the cause of industrial recovery became a dangerous form of 
perversity when it was driven by all the “ ballyhoo ” of which 
American popular emotionalism is capable. On September 
14th General Johnson, the driver of Nira, announced that 
no action would be taken against Mr, Ford if he would only 
recognise the right of collective bargaining on the part of 
employees, the Nira obligation being a voluntary form of 
national industrial confusion. By that time there were strikes 
from coast to coast, for the “‘ collective bargaining ” doctrine 
preached by Mr. Roosevelt had become a nation-wide 
“racket ” among workmen, who now thought that it was 
necessary only for the toiling masses to strike in order to 
enforce ever-increasing wages and ever-dwindling hours of 
work. Even Mr. Ford’s employees, formerly the most con- 
tented and best paid in the world, had gone on strike. And 
we witnessed the impressive spectacle of Mr. Ford announcing 
that he was ready, if need be, to close down his entire plant 
if he could not get back his workmen on his own terms. If 
one of the first fruits of ‘‘ national industrial recovery,” as 
planned by a politician, were to be the closing down of one 
of America’s greatest existing industries, the event would 
provide fair comment on the facts, but would be neither fair 
nor cheerful in any other sense. 
GrorcE GLascow. 
October 15th, 1933. 
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A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN\* 


This important and in some senses definitive work on the 
personality and creative powers of John Ruskin forms a 
new philosophic link between France and England since, 
for the first time, the intuitive ideas of M. Bergson are fully 
grouped with those of Ruskin. Mademoiselle Henriette Gally 
has considered the work and influence of Ruskin as a whole. 
He is much more than a great prose writer, a superb critic, a 
social thinker greatly in advance of his time. His whole life 
was a growth in the ideas of beauty, religion and the relation- 
ship of Man to God, and he lived long enough to complete the 
synthesis of his idealism into a large conception of the place 
of man in the universe of God. Ruskin awakened his own 
generation to a sense not only of beauty and religion, but to 
the duty of social service, as can be seen in the records of the 
Ruskin societies which abounded in the mid- and later nine- 
teenth century ; and he awakened it not only to this or that 
aspect of his thoughts, but to the whole body of his conception. 
Dr. Gally’s book stands witness to this fact and perhaps 

* Ruskin et L’ esthétique intuitive : these presentée dla Faculté des Lettres de l’ Université 
de Grenoble, par Henriette Gally. J. Vrin, 6 Place de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
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the only criticism that can justly be made with reference to 
her monumental treatise is that she does not elaborate the 
influences, direct and indirect, of George Berkeley, the idealist, 
sometime Bishop of Cloyne, on M. Henri Bergson—whose 
mother was English—and Ruskin, born forty years before the 
great French philosopher, who is still, happily, with us. __ 

Dr. Gally divides her treatise into three parts, the esthetic 
intuitions of Ruskin the artist, the social intuitions of Ruskin 
the economist, and, finally, what is practically a treatise on 
correct intuition as illustrated by the thought and work of 
Ruskin and M. Bergson. This threefold treatment is of extra- 
ordinary importance to-day. The Ruskin vogue, and his 
increasing influence, lasted beyond his life, but the personal 
influence vanished with the Great War of 1914-18. Since that 
date another phase has begun. Before the War he was mostly 
realised as a great though eccentric writer and critic with noble 
social ideals expressed in, among many other works, Unto this 
Last. Ruskin’s political economy—the political economy ex- 
pressed in parable after parable by Our Lord—was ignored or 
even laughed at by at any rate English professional economists 
and other clever people, though he was not directly attacked, 
partly because he was rather a terrible person to attack—his 
prose, says Dr. Gally with truth, was his sword—and partly 
because it was convenient to ignore him and his economic 
views. Ruskin and Newman are, at their best, the greatest 
of the English nineteenth-century prose writers, and not even 
a hard-skinned English economist would have welcomed 
the fate that Charles Kingsley underwent at the hands of 
Newman. The economists were waiting for, to them, the 
inevitable disappearance of Unto this Last in the decade after 
Ruskin’s death. But after the War English economists found 
themselves in a sad position and the social ideals and in- 
tuitions, based on social facts, of Ruskin were truer to reality 
than the professional economists, split into many factions, 
liked. The economics of the Synoptic Gospels were meeting 
the post-war difficulties in a fashion that was impossible with 
the new mathematical economists. 

Indeed, long before the War it was seen by Parliament that 
the ideas of Unto this Last would have to be adopted, and those 
who were working with Cardinal Manning on Poor Law 
Reform were, in fact, working on Ruskin’s lines. The present 
writer, just down from Cambridge, remembers working with 
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Cardinal Manning in his last two years and boldly advocating 
the economic principles of Unto this Last, to the amazement of 
all his friends. Ruskin was still alive and inspiration was to 
be found indirectly at Orpington, where the Allen family lived 
and were kind to enthusiastic undergraduates. A personal 
reminiscence is allowable in reviewing a book that puts in 
such admirable form the two sides, culminating in one great 
whole, of Ruskin’s thought. Twenty-five years before the 
War Ruskin’s economic intuitions began to take political 
form. After the War the Ruskin economics became formid- 
able, and now, when divorced from religion and beauty, 
threaten to become dangerous. 

That is the reason that Dr. Gally’s book is specially im- 
portant. Ruskin, as a personality affecting a particular 
generation, is dead. His economics, divorced from his doctrine 
or religion of beauty and faith, is dangerous because, in the 
hands of the modern “ dictators”? who are swaying a large 
part of Europe, the cause of the individual is lost and a new 
tyranny threatens, in specious ways, a new society. To 
separate the economics from the faith and the doctrine of 
beauty which balances the economic theories of Ruskin is 
to make his work of none effect. Ruskin realised, every 
idealist of the Berkeley school must realise, that growth, 
evolutionary growth, is the source of the whole social as well 
as the whole organic mystery of things. Darwin and the 
Abbé Mendel, de Savigny and Maine have made this an intel- 
lectual and moral commonplace. Yet a crude form of social 
reform mixed with a struggle for political power, and aiming 
at the dictatorship of this or that individual, reflects not the 
views of John Ruskin, but the views of John Austin, who, 
living before the days of Darwin, taught that force is at the 
root of law. The reverse is true. Law governs everything and 
uses force as an instrument of growth. Ruskin saw this intel- 
lectually as well as intuitively, if the two functions of the 
spirit can be separated. Dr. Gally, in her account of the 
influences that built up the thinking power and the esthetic 
power and the religious power, which combined is the power 
that we associate with the name of John Ruskin, realises this, 
and the sections of her book which summarise these influences 
are most important, influences certainly not confined to 
English thinkers, painters and poets, 

Yet her main point is that the Ruskin force in respect 
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of our own time cannot be separated. Separation is 
indeed absurd and dangerous, leading on the one hand to 
political anarchy and on the other to the anarchical con- 
ception of beauty as a thing-in-itself. Individualism must 
be realised as a force playing on the social mass ; the social 
mass as a force playing on individualism with, as its goals, 
beauty, faith and social happiness. The whole trend of 
modern English and Welsh public education, from the infant 
school to the university, is in this. direction. John Ruskin 
would have been as much delighted with the work of the 
Board of Education and the local education authorities and 
the different grades of schools to-day as he would have been 
horrified with the modern doctrines of political dictatorship. 
A good translation of Dr. Gally’s book into English is urgently 
needed, and if she could be induced by some enterprising 
publisher to undertake the task herself so much the better, 
since her knowledge of English is perfect. 
J. E. G. p—E MontmorEnNcy, 


* * * * * 


SOLOMON J. SOLOMON.* 


Solomon J. Solomon, ‘born in the year 1860, was the fourth 
son and fifth child of Joseph and Helena Solomon. Drawing 
and music were the outstanding accomplishments of the 
Joseph Solomon family. Solomon inherited his artistic taste 
as well as his 7o1e de vivre from his mother. For a Jew to bea 
painter by vocation in those days was very unusual, but 
Mrs. Joseph Solomon was determined that her son should be 
the artist which she knew he was capable of being, and he in 
fact became a distinguished portrait painter. 

It was in the Great War that his genius as a Camoufleur was 
recognised. The fact is well illustrated by a remark made by 
Sir Martin Conway in February 1918: “ This is the most 
important find since the beginning of the war.” Miss Phillips’ 
sketch of his career in peace and war is a valuable contribution 
to the history of modern art. The unpublished war diary of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Solomon, now printed in this volume, tells 
the reader for the first time the uses of camouflage in the Great 


* Solomon F. Solomon: A Memoir of Peace and Wan By Olga Somecht Phillips. 
Herbert Joseph. 
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War. It was in February 1918 that Solomon made the 
wonderful discovery of the German method of camouflage for 
concealing troops. This section of the book is a remarkable 
addition to the literature of the war of 1914-18. 

After the war Solomon gathered up the threads of his artistic 
life afresh. He was selected by the members of the Royal 
Society of British Artists to paint a portrait of the present 
Lord Harewood: Princess Mary’s wedding gift from the 
Society. He painted many well-known members of Society. 
In the last period of his career he painted portraits of Earl 
Haig, Mr. Maurice Moscovitch, Lord and Lady Swaythling, 
the Dowager Lady Harewood, Sir William Birdwood and 
many others, including the Archbishop of Wales, and Dr. 
Pearce, Bishop of Worcester. 

Solomon had suffered much mentally during the war, but it 
was only after 1925 that his strength was visibly declining, 
though he insisted in carrying on his work until ten days 
before his death on July 27th, 1927, at his home in Birching- 
ton. Solomon understood the inner workings of art. He was 
one of the most distinguished artists of the decade before the 
war. As a teacher he was very successful, greatly because of 
his faculty of exposition and his infinite capacity for taking 
pains, faculties shown in detail in his treatise on Ozl Painting. 


* * * * * 


CHILDREN AND PURITANISM.* 


The new volume of the Yale Studies in Religious Education 
deals with a sad subject, the relationship of children and 
puritanism in the New England States between the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620 and the days in 1847 when 
Horace Bushnell, a Yale man of great distinction, published 
his Views of Christian Nurture and ended the dreadful epoch 
of the Calvinistic suppression of childhood. Dr. Sandford 
Fleming describes the two centuries of Calvinistic rule in a 
perfectly fair way. He is a broadminded educational philoso- 
pher as well as a Christian thinker of outstanding distinction. 
He is as horrified as his readers at the story he has to tell, the 


* Children and Puritanism: the Place of Children in the Life and Thought of the 
New England Churches, 1620-1847. By Sandford Fleming. Oxford University Press. 
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story of the crushing religious fear which for two centuries 
was imposed on the New England children. 


It is particularly pathetic to think of children being exposed to 
the strong appeal to fear which was characteristic of the preaching, 
with the emphasis on the divine wrath at the violation of the law, 
and the inevitable punishment that must follow. God and the 
things of religion must have appeared in anything but attractive 
guise to children who, from earliest childhood, were terrified with 
the awful description of hell, and the declaration that they might 
be sent there. The fertile imagination of children would inevitably 
intensify the picture that was presented, and it would be more 
terrible in consequence. The references to the sermons of Shepard 
and Edwards in which they describe the terrors of the damned 
have a new significance when one remembers that there were 
children in the congregations to which these sermons were preached, 


and that sermons of like character were addressed directly to 
children. 


As late as 1830 the doctrine of the damnation of infants is 
set forth with rigorous detail by the Rev. Alvan Hyde. The 
pure misery of the New England sabbath was intensified by 
the dreary books for children and the awfulness of the ser- 
mons. The whole story is a terrible one and must be read to 
be believed. Calvin was sorry for his logical conclusions, but 
the ministers of New England were not sorry at all. They 
seemed to rejoice in the existence of a hell for little children. 
The preachers made no distinction between adults and 
children ; all are “ heirs of hell”; ‘‘ even little infants, that 
appear so innocent and pretty, are God’s little enemies at 
heart.”” Many children died of fear even into the nineteenth 
century. 

The admirable account of the establishment of the New 
England Churches shows, however, that the founders were 
men of learning and of faith with great ability. Their views 
were deliberately adopted for a deliberate purpose, the 
establishment of an iron faith. Dr. Fleming justly draws 
attention to their unfaltering fidelity, their thoroughgoing 
earnestness, their uncompromising zeal. 


In this study the failure of the New England Puritans to recog- 
nise the significance and the needs of the child, and their attempts 
to regiment the religious experience are given prominence. But 
we must not fail to acknowledge the greatness and the nobility of 
these men who at all times “ put God first.” 
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It would be idle to think that the lapse of less than a hundred 


years since Bushnell introduced a new epoch has excluded 
the old Puritan spirit. Many things that are inexplicable to 
modern English people in the American people are due, it 
may be thought with justice, to the survival of the Puritan 
spirit or to fierce reactions from that spirit. But in any event 

_ (and this is a point that Dr. Fleming has not touched) this 
fierce religious faith was very likely due not to Calvin and not 
indeed to Puritanism proper, but to the fact that many of the 
early emigrants were descendants of the old English Lollards. 
Many Lollard congregations from the fourteenth century 
onwards, after the Black Death, were terrible people out of 
the control of Wiclif and his followers. They had inherited 
the fearful notions of the contrast of good and evil that can 
be traced back to the poems of Cynewulf. Hell was a terrible 
reality. They had discarded the Roman doctrine of a period 
of purgation with all other Roman doctrines. There remained 
Heaven and Hell, the doctrine of Goodness and Badness, the 
reaction of Devil Worship which Anglo-Saxons and Danes 
combined to stamp out. The seventeenth century settlers in 
America were faced with conditions which their Lollard 
ancestors had faced centuries before, with, as a matter of fact, 
Devil Worship by the Indians near their borders. May one 
, attempt to explain the harsh faith of the settlers in this way, 
‘a faith far older than the times of Calvin, far older, indeed, 
than the times of Wiclif and Huss? If it is true, then England 
bears part of the blame for the martyrdom of American 
childhood during two whole centuries, centuries which Dr. 
Fleming has described with notable fairness and with a 
vividness which is both distressing and tragic. 


J. E.G. ve M. 


* * * * * 


hae SstTALUIE Or WESTMINSTER* 


In December 1931 the Statute of Westminster was passed 
into law almost unheeded by the general public but with some 
misgivings by many especially interested in the unity of the 
Empire. The lack of general interest was due doubtless to 
the fact that the Statute conferred upon the Dominions no 


* The Statute of Westminster, 1931. Oxford University Press. 
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greater autonomy than in practice they already enjoyed. 
The declaration of equality of status at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926 had confirmed the already existing con- 
vention that the Imperial Parliament should legislate for a 
Domiaion only in such measure as that Dominion might 
admit or require. In spite of this, several of the Dominions, 
notably South Africa and the Irish Free State, desired to 
place their de facto sovereignty upon a de jure basis. The 
Statute of Westminster was the result. 

In his excellent, though somewhat controversial, book 
upon the Statute Mr. K. C. Wheare rightly points out that 
the Statute marks the culmination of the Dominions advance 
to self-determination. 

It stands at the close of a period in the history of the British 
Empire which has witnessed the gradual emergence of those 
overseas possessions of the Crown which now comprise the British 
Commonwealth of Nations from a state of imperial governance to 
full responsible self-government. 


The Statute, while giving the Dominions the powers of 
over-riding the Imperial Parliament and of passing extra- 
territorial legislation, cannot derogate from the sovereignty 
of the Imperial Parliament. The latter cannot bind itself. 


If, for example, an Imperial Act were passed to-morrow which 
in terms applied to, say, the Union of South Africa, then it would 
be interpreted by the Courts as a repeal pro tanto of s. 4 of the 
Statute because the later Act always prevails. 


Section 4 provides that no Act passed by the Imperial 
Parliament shall affect a Dominion unless the Dominion has 
requested or consented to its enactment. It is, however, quite 
clear that no over-riding or repealing legislation can be passed 
in practice. Mr. Wheare quotes approvingly Mr. McGilligan, 
of the Irish Free State, when he said that “ the moment that 
repeal was attempted the whole Commonwealth of Nations 
would be broken up.” But it is equally clear that a similar 
outcome was threatened had the Imperial Parliament 
exercised its powers before the Statute was passed. Dominion 
sovereignty still rests upon a convention. 

But while in matters of internal government the position of 
the Dominions remains much the same, the continuance of a 
common law for matters essentially of an intra-imperial nature 
is gravely threatened. Merchant shipping, for example, 
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is regulated throughout the Empire by a single code, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. The Statute of Westminster 
has given to each Dominion power to repeal this Act and pass 
its own sectional legislation. The confusion which would in- 
evitably result was indeed recognised and the United Kingdom 
and Dominion governments entered into an agreement to 
alter the law only by concerted action. 


Upon the passing of the Statute of Westminster it came into 
force throughout the Commonwealth, and in merchant shipping, 
at least, we have uniformity by voluntary agreement taking the 
place of uniformity imposed by a single, over-ruling parliament 
upon subordinate legislatures. 


But it is necessary to remember the narrower limits of the 
agreement. In the words of Professor Keith in his recent 
work, The Constitutional Law of the British Dominions : 


The obligation on the governments is merely to propose legisla- 
tion to give effect to the principles enumerated, and, if the legisla- 
ture fails to accept the proposals, the government of the part 
concerned is not affected to the extent that it can be held to have 
failed to implement the agreement. 


The relations between the various parts of the Common- 
wealth in intra-imperial matters are not far removed in 
form though very far removed in spirit from those existing 
between independent foreign states. The instrument which 
enables common action to be taken resembles a treaty 
between foreign powers. If the Empire is to retain the 
necessary measure of unity and profess a common policy 
towards the outside world there must exist a central body 
capable de facto of binding the whole Commonwealth in 
matters of common concern. The Statute of Westminster, 
entrusting such matters to sectional legislation, tends to 
endanger the main current of imperial unity; but the 
existing system of Imperial Conferences may supply a common 
policy and that measure of unity which external pressure 
makes necessary for the safety of the Parts as well as the 
safety of the Imperial Whole. The whole is a British League 
of Nations. 

This little work is full of notes and references, but, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Wheare has failed to provide an index. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE” 


The history of the Foreign Office is a fascinating one, and 
Sir John Tilley, with his great experience, brings that history 
vividly before us. It may be that the late Professor Tout’s 
vast history of medieval administration in England could 
throw some new light upon the original Secretaryship to the 
Sovereign. It seems difficult to separate it from the power to 
use the Privy Seal. But, however that may be, the dealing 
with “ foreign affairs’ as a branch of the State administra- 
tion is definitely medieval. There were great developments 
dating from 1640, the Foreign Office as a separate department 
of the State dates from 1782, while the Foreign Office “ with 
a life, or organism, separate from that of the Secretary of 
State,” only dates from the reforms of 1906. 


The vast change . . . which the reform really effected was that 
the “ Office,” as distinct from the Secretary of State, became a 
body with a highly influential opinion. . . . The real object of our 
work was, or ought to have been, to help the Secretary of State to 
get through his day’s work; and it was not to help the present- 
day historian or the historian of the future. 


The reform endeavoured, with small effect, to suppress the 
“ private letter,” which plays such a notable part in diplo- 
matic history. Of course, the “‘ private letter’ was capable 
of abuse, and Lord Palmerston notoriously abused it by 
actually carrying on negotiations in that way. On the other 
hand Lord Salisbury used the “ private letter” for keeping 
in constant personal touch with the most important ambas- 
sadors in the service of the Crown. The uses of the “ private 
letter ” are so obvious that the effort to abolish the practice 
is doomed to failure, and that is fully realised by Sir John 
Tilley, but he states the difficulty very fairly. 


The real point at issue is that private letters, although possibly 
of great help to the Secretary of State, make things rather more 
difficult for the Office and eventually for the historian, and the 
attempt to suppress them was part of the theory, unavowed no 
doubt, that it is the Institution and not the Minister which is of 
real importance. Moreover, human nature being what it is, people 
simply will not put into despatches, or even minutes, their 
innermost thoughts, if there is a possibility, as according to the 


* The Foreign Office. By Sir John Tilley and Stephen Gaselee, with an Introduction 
by Sir John Simon. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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latest practice there now is, of seeing them all published within a 
very few years. The attempt to make everything public and 
available will either dry up some sources of information or drive 
that information farther underground. 


There is another difficulty that springs out of the reforms 
of 1906. Sir John Simon, in his welcome introduction to this 
book, describes the continuous arrival of telegrams in cipher, 


each presenting some new facet in a many-sided situation, and 
each recording a stage in the reaction between the advice of the 
man on the spot and the conclusions of Ministers at home. And 
while the public concentrates its attention on the leading problem, 
or the prominent excitement of the moment, and the skilled 
commentators of the Press direct their searchlight on the centre 
of the stage, there are almost continuous communications proceed- 
ing with many other corners of the world, unheeded by the rest of 
us, but each presenting its own urgent difficulty and calling for 
prompt treatment if a dangerous or uncomfortable situation is to be 
avoided. So vast and varied a range of duties can only be discharged 
through the collaboration of a staff endowed with the highest 
qualities of expert knowledge, of discretion, and of loyalty to the 
country they serve. 


But Sir John Tilley calls attention to the possible dangers 
of expert knowledge that have grown up since 1906. In the 
old days, despite the severity of the entrance examination, 
the clerks in the Foreign Office had a certainty for many 
years of mere routine work as their lot in life. Under the new 
system expert knowledge can have its chance. But under the 
old system the Secretary of State was in direct personal touch 
with the Ambassador or the man on the spot, while under the 
new system the danger is that the Downing Street experts, 
being at the side of the Secretary of State, “‘ might speak with 
as loud a voice as the man on the spot, if not louder, even 
though their knowledge of the country in question were some 
years old.” That is a real danger and makes, it would seem, the 
system of private letters between the Secretary of State and 
the Ambassador or man on the spot essential, even more 
essential to-day than in the time of Lord Salisbury. The brains 
at the top of the Foreign Office are perhaps the most acute in 
England, if examination and foreign service are a test of 
acuteness, and the Secretary of State of the future may be a 
man who, despite great natural and political ability, has no 
knowledge of foreign tongues and manners. He will have to 
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rely on the combined advice of the men at the Office or “ the 
man on the spot,” the Ambassador representing the Crown 
in Ruritania. It is a very awkward position unless the 
Secretary of State is a very strong man with a natural gift 
for weighing evidence. On the other hand the development 
of acute brains in the permanent staff is essential, and Lord 
Lansdowne was perfectly right when he maintained that 
“the result of an examination depending almost entirely on 
knowledge of foreign languages was to bring in men without 
proper education,” and he raised the minimum age to twenty- 
two with the object of attracting university candidates who 
had a proper education. Probably a high degree in classics 
is the best training. The rejection of Greek as an optional 
subject in favour of “ useful subjects ” in 1891 was, from the 
point of view of education in the true sense, an absurd as well 
as a retrograde step. 

The account of the Foreign Office during the War shows 
that the new system was working well. Sir John, in his 
successive chapters, makes delightful reading, since he has 
managed to illustrate very important issues with most 
pertinent anecdotes. His services as Chief Clerk ended in 
1918, and Mr. Stephen Gaselee—also a great classical 
specialist and linguist—describes the Foreign Office as it 
exists to-day: its various political, non-political, and news 
departments ; its famous library and the new system of 
registering correspondence. To the practitioner engaged in 
public or private international law work, Mr. Gaselee’s 
chapters will be invaluable, and not only as a supplement to 
the third edition of Sir Ernest Satow’s Guide to Diplomatic 
Practice. The two sections together form a work of great 
practical usefulness to the historian and to the student of 
international law. J. E. G. pe M. 


A CANADIAN SAGA* 


The notable literary gifts of the late Sir John Macdonell 
have descended on his daughter, Mrs. R. W. Lee, and she 


uses those gifts for educational purposes of real moment. At 


"The Name on the Rock: A Play in Three Acts, with Prologue and Epilogue. By 
Amice Macdonell (Mrs. R. W. Lee). George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
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the present time there is an opening for the use of dramatic 
talent in the innumerable clubs for boys and girls and young 
people that have sprung up over the British Empire. But there 
is a lack of drama suitable for young people. It is true there 
is always Shakespeare, and it is a good thing for young people 
to strive to act these famous plays, especially those which 
bring out the inherent patriotism of the British peoples. But 
something simpler is needed for the younger folk and Mrs. 
Lee has devised a series of historical and other plays which 
are exactly suited to intrinsic and budding dramatic talent. 
At the present time there is a great effort made to teach the 
rudiments of Art and Music in the primary public schools and 
the measure of success is most encouraging, but there is 
practically no provision for the teaching of drama with a 
purpose. Mrs. Lee’s historical plays include the story of 
Beowulf, Caedmon, Alfred the Great, Magna Carta, Robin 
Hood, the Mayflower, the Armada, and one and all of these 
are suitable for stimulating dramatic talent in the same way 
as the elementary teaching of Art and Music has effect in 
these other great branches of the humanities. 

In her latest play, The Name on the Rock, Mrs. Lee has gone 
to a Dominion with which she is very familiar for a theme in 
which adventure and patriotism and the Scottish tradition of 
invincible courage play a notable part. One value of the play 
is that it shows what might be called the British origin of 
Greater Canada. In some ways we think of Montcalm and of 
a French origin; in other ways the story of Wolfe brings to 
mind an English origin; but in the saga of The Name on the 
Rock we get the Scottish origin, the story of the young High- 
lander, Alexander Mackenzie, and his voyageurs who success- 
fully crossed, in 1793, just after the days of Montcalm and 
Wolfe, the Rockies to the Pacific in the face of intolerable 
difficulties. Mackenzie, on July 22nd, 1793, wrote his name 
on a rock facing the Pacific. That is the saga which Mrs. Lee 
tells with simplicity, but with a dramatic force which should 
appeal to boys who combine a sense of adventure with an 
appreciation of the significance of drama. There are many 
other stories of the same historical and geographical power 
which might be told, stories of Australia and the South Seas, 
stories of South Africa, the voyaging of Drake, the adventures 
of Raleigh. Village drama is an important educational force, 
something which may be made an imperial instrument of 
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brotherhood and peace. The dramatic talent is inherent in 
the British people, and Mrs. Lee is creating material upon 


which that talent can be worthily spent. 
Jo By Ge Dee Mg 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of a Diplomat* by Dr. Constantin Dumba contains the 
varied and extremely interesting reminiscences of a man who entered 
the Austro-Hungarian Diplomatic Service in 1880 and who rose to be 
Ambassador to the United States during the early days of the Great 
War. Dr. Dumba has seen service in almost all the great European 
capitals. He was an attaché in London from 1881-6 and gives a vivid 
account of political and social life. After serving successively in St. 
Petersburg, Rome and Paris he was appointed Minister in Belgrade in 
1903. He graphically describes the ghastly murder of King Alexander 
and Queen Draga and the accession of King Peter as, for a time, a 
puppet of the regicides. Dr. Dumba’s most important reminiscences, 
however, relate to the period when he was in Washington. At a con- 
siderable length he discusses the personalities of President Wilson, 
Colonel House, and other prominent men, and the sympathies of the 
American people towards the Allied cause. He cites President Wilson’s 
manifesto of neutrality “as a particular instance of hypocrisy united 
with an impractical doctrinaire mentality.” He alleges that “ towards 
the Allies he was mild and conciliatory, towards the Germans harsh and 
threatening,” although by the autumn of 1915 “the English had long 
since destroyed the last remaining rags of international law.” It is 
right to add that Dr. Dumba regards President Wilson’s work for the 
League of Nations as “his imperishable service to humanity.” In 
August 1915 President Wilson returned to Dr. Dumba his letters of 
credence on account of his admitted purpose “ to arrange strikes ” 
among the workers in the American steel and munition factories. 


* * * * * 


The second volume issued by the Hakluyt Society of the work Select 
Documents illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus including those 
contained in R. H. Major's “ Select Letters of Christopher Columbus + 
has been sadly affected by the sudden death on February 15th, 1932, 
of the very learned translator and editor, Mr. Cecil Jane. This volume 
deals with the third and fourth voyages with the unfinished introduc- 


* Allen and Unwin. + Bernard Quaritch. 
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tion by Mr. Jane completed by a supplementary introduction by Mr. 
E.G.R. Taylor. The first volume published in 1929 and edited by Mr. 
Jane shows the high qualities of the late editor. Mr. Edward Lynam, 
of the British Museum, in his Prefatory Note, says of Mr. Jane that 
“the critical knowledge and judgment which he displayed in his intro- 
duction and notes to that volume quickly gained for him a high reputa- 
tion as an authority on Columbus and on the early history of Spanish 
America.” Well known at Oxford and Aberystwyth as a lecturer on 
history, his special work on Spanish America will always be famous. 
He was working at the introduction to this volume within two days of 
his death. Mr. Taylor’s excellent supplementary introduction on 
“Columbus and the World Map,” with his notes on the documents 
and maps, in a sense completes Mr. Jane’s unfinished introduction, 


which deals with the negotiations of Columbus with Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


The common emphasis upon the manufacturing industries of this 
country is liable to overshadow the fundamental importance of our 
natural resources which in the last resort constitute a nation’s wealth. 
The British Isles, a Geographic and Economic Survey,* will greatly 
assist in providing a more general appreciation of the position. In the 
course of a large volume of over 700 pages the authors, Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp and Mr. Stanley H. Beaver, have sought to “ take stock of the 
natural resources of the British Isles, and show broadly what use has 
been made of those resources in the past, and to analyse the present 
position. In particular, attention has been paid to the natural or geo- 
graphical factors which influence the utilisation of resources, and thus 
the point of view is that of the economic geographer.” As its title 
indicates, this volume is essentially a statement of facts, accompanied 
by innumerable diagrams and illustrations, with conclusions not always 
appreciated by the public. The widespread belief, for example, “ that 
the coal reserves of the British Isles are becoming exhausted,” is quite 
erroneous. “ There is known to be enough coal to last for at least five 
centuries at the present rate of consumption.” Again, in agriculture, 
“something like eighty-four per cent. of the total land area of England 
and Wales may be described as land used for agricultural purposes.” Yet 
the land is so under-utilised that “‘ given suitable economic conditions, 
the soil of the British Isles could be made to produce fifty per cent. more, 
possibly 100 per cent. more, than it does at the present time” (the italics 
are the authors’). Apart from its value to the general public, this volume 
could be used with great advantage in the higher forms of secondary 
schools. The high price of this excellent book is, however, a serious 
limitation upon its usefulness. 


* Longmans, Green. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A revised and cheaper edition of The Evolution of World Peace,” 
edited by F. S. Marvin, which surveys the growth of international ideas 
and institutions, is enriched by a thoughtful Epilogue by Professor 
Gilbert Murray. After reviewing the good and evil forces that are 
struggling for mastery in our distracted world to-day, he closes on a note 
of encouragement. ‘ The war has left behind it an infection of violence 
and the peace an infection of nationalism. But I doubt whether 
there has ever been so strong a movement for better relations between 
class and class, between nation and nation, or so much self-sacrificing 
devotion to the public weal among young and old. And it does seem as 
if there were still immense reserves of common sense, and even of 
something higher than common sense, in the masses of the civilised 


peoples.” 


* * * * * 


Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. W. Stotherd has written an interesting 
book, entitled Sabre and Saddle,t on his travels all over the world. It con- 
sists of memories of service in many countries, descriptions of peoples of 
varied races and types, and accounts of the places which he lived in or 
passed through. He took part in the Burmese Campaign of 1888-9, 
in the Tirah Expedition, the Boxer Rising, and the final chapter deals 
with experiences in the Great War. It is a book of reminiscences which 
whets the appetite for more knowledge of events and places, and stirs 
memories of other days. In connection with his own visit to Balaclava, 
and to the ridge “‘ where the 93rd Highlanders received the charge of 
the Russian cavalry drawn up in line,” he publishes a letter which gives 
a verbatim account of the battle. The writer was a very young sub- 
altern in the 93rd, who took part, escaped injury, and wrote a detailed 
account of it directly afterwards. The book is full of photographs of 
the people and places mentioned, as well as valuable plans and maps. 


* Oxford University Press. } Seeley, Service and Co. Ltd. 


